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FOREWORD 

E nquiry into unrecorded history of 

early humanity and a study of race 
distinctions have of late engaged the 
attention of all the civilised people of the world, 
and Anthropology is now an important branch of 
study. Its vast possibilities and the. prospect of 
social improvement and reorganisation through 
the propagation of its knowledge * have led the 
great minds pf tltt world to lay a special stress on 
it. The late Sir Asutosh saw its importance aild 
took the initiative to introduce it as a subject of 
study in the curriculum of the dbgree examinations 
of the University of Calcutta. His worthy son, 
Sj. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee’s Vice-Chancellorship 
takes the glory of its opening up to the Inter- 
mediate students. And here we offer a handy 
corhpendium to our young learners. 

As it had to be brought hurriedly through *the 
press, some mistakes might have crept into it, and 
we hope to be excused for the defects by our kind 
readers. 

Our sincerest thanks are due to Mr. Gopinath 
De of the Indian Art School for the troubles he 
has so kindly taken in preparing the designs for 
the blocks, and without whose help timely publica- 
tion would not have been possible. 


CALCUTTA 
30th June, 1936 


R. K. M. 
M. N. B. 
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AN INTRODUCTION 

TO 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

PART I 

PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


('HAPTER I 

AXTl]K()P()IX.3GYr ITS MI'.AXIXG 
AXI) rvSKFGJvXKSS 


A. 


.N'TiiKoroi,oCY is derived from two ‘Greek 
terms, ‘ Ai\TiikOPo.s ’ meaning man, and ‘logos,’ 
science. Hence it means the science of man. 


P)roca has defined Anthropology as “ a .science 
which has for its objects a study of the human race 
considered as a whole in its separate individuality and 
its relation to the races of the world.” According to 
Rertillon " Anthropology is a science pure in concrete, 
having for its aim, the thorough knowledge of human 
group considered in its relation with the races of the 
world.” 
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It was Aristotle who first coined the word 
‘‘ Anthropology.” In the sixteenth century 
Anthropology meant human Physiology and Anatomy. 
In the same century Vesalius began ‘a serious .study 
by dissecting human body. In the seventeenth 
century ^lyson began to study Comparative Anatomy 
by cranial measuremcnls. The eighteenth century 
afforded several notable names in the history of 
Physical Antjiropolooy. The chief contrilmtors 
were Linneaus, Plumendeck and Camper. Then in 
the nineteenth century we meet with Darwin and 
Huxley. Marette has remarked, “ Anthropology is 
the child of Darwin.” 

I'he twentieth century sees the rapid march of 
Anthropology in its diverse fields, and the- most not- 
able names are 11 addon, Arthur Keith, Elliot Smith,. 
Deniker, Ruggeri, Wissler and lloule. 

Anthropology includes the following subjects: — 

1. Comparative Anatomy, Embryology and 

Pathology, to study the variation both of out- 
ward appearance and inward structure. 

2. Methods of Biometry and Mendelian 

researches. 

3. Geography for the study of distribution of races 

and the influence of environment on mankind. 

4. Pai.aeontology or the study of fossils. 

5. Existing races of mankind both savage and 

civilised. 
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6. SoCIOIvOGY. 

7. Politics. 

8. Rivltcion. 

9. LyANGUAGi:. 

10 . AkcjiaivOLOOY, *1110 study of pre-historic remains. 

Thus we see that Xmthjropology is a very com- 
irehensive subject. The earlier Anthropologists 
restricted the science to evolution only, llroca calls 
the study of man as an aniinal including the compara- 
tive study of structural difference between meiifbers 
of different races of mankind, the biology of human 
species. I 3 ut English Anthropologists weuld 
prefer the name Physical Anthropology or 
Somatology for this branch/)f general Anthropology, 
'riie other^branch is Ethnology, ‘ Ethnos' meaning 
race, ' logos,' science, i.e., the science of race. 
Physical Anthropology studies man as a unit in the 
animal kingdom; while Ivtiinoi.ogy studies man's 
development through the family and tribal stages into 
racial and national life. Ethnography is a subdivi- 
sion of Ethnology. It deals with the description of a 
special people or group of people taken independently. 

The following classification proposed by the board 
of studies in Anthropology in the University ot 
London may serve as a guide for the study of 
y^NTlIROPOLOGY : — 

A. Physical Anthropology : — 

(a) Zoological, including Craniology and 
Somatology: Man's place in the animal kingdom 
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from a study of Comparative Anatomy, and 
Physiology. 

(b) Palaconlological : the anlic|iiUy of man from 
fossil or semi-fossilised remains/ 

(c) Physiological and Psychological: The com- 
parative study of the bodily funclions and mental 
processes. 

fd) Ethnological: chw^sification of the human 
race* according to physical characters and geographical 
distributions. 

H. CuJvTokaIv Antjiropouocy : — 

fa) ArchaeologicVil : 'J'he antiquity of man 
evidenced by the earliest remains of man's ‘handwork. 

(b) Technological : The comparative study of 
arts and industries, their origin, development and 
distribution. 

(c) Sociological: The comi)arative study of 
social phenomenon and organisation, birth, education, 
marriage, death, manners and customs, social and 
religious associations, government and laws, moral 
ideas and codes, magical and religious ideas and 
'practices. 

(d) Linguistic: The comparative study of 
languages and classification of people, based upon 
cultural conditions and characteristics, and the 
influence of environment upon culture. 
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Till-; VAI.UIv AND l'SKl*UI<Ni'SS OI* 
AnTIIROPOI-OGY 

Antiiroi’ol,oc.y is now a science, a systematic 
Study of the human races from their origin. Like 
the other branches of sScieiice it will help the student 
to learn exactitudoi in the method of observation, 
reccu'ding and generalisation, as well as give him an 
effective mental training. Here we study, observe and 
interpret with an unbiassed mind, tte physical and 
mental traits of ourselves and ojf our neighbSurs. 
'Hiis particular aspect of Anthropology makes its 
study essential to ev^cry man* as our struggle in^life 
is not only with inanimate matjcrial objects, but also 
with our own prejudicejf and»the cultural diversities of 
our neighbours. Particularly in India, where the cul- 
tural differences are so striking that we come across 
with peoples having every stage of culture from the 
most primitive to the most civilised modern, its study is 
essential for our everyday life to deal with people 
of diverse culture and mentality. It is no doubt a 
good sign that Anthropology is now a compulsory sub- 
ject for the African civil seivice, and has also been 
included in the curriculum for the Indian civil services. 
It is important not only to administrators but also tcv 
merchants trading in these countries. Moreover, 
while all over the world people ’are making vigorous 
efforts to improve the intellectual, moral and material 
conditions of mankind, the questions of race, inherit- 
ance, physical capacity, environmental aspects and 
cultural diversities, can in no way be ignored. The 
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stiuh^ of Anthropology is to-day absolulcly essential 
to the eiigenists, administrators, state^en and 
reformers, who devote their lives for 'the progress and 
betterment of the human race, jfvastly, the study of 
man will surely enable us guide and direct the 
human race towards producing superior races, with 
far greater capacity to win in the struggles and far 
better fitted for the changing conditions of life. And 
Pope has justly, said 

The proper, study of mankind is man.'* 

CHAPTER II 

WAN’S PLACE IN THE ANIMAL 
KlNGDdM ^ 

Linneaus, the great systematiser of Zoology, in 
the 18 th century, first of all definitely ascertained the 
place of man as a species in the order of primaTKS. 
Since, then quite new fossil remains have enabled us 
to take a peep into the probable course of evolution 
from the most primitive type of primates into man. A 
detailed study would show us that the Trrsius like 
creatures developed into flat nosed monkeys, old world 
monkeys, anthropoid apes (Gibbon, Orang-uttan, 
♦Chimpanzee and Gorilla), and man successively. 
Prior to that we had proofs of the origin of the 
mammals from some primitive ancestors in Mesozoic 
or Secondary times. The earlier students of evolu- 
tion like Haeckel, elaborated the doctrine that ontogeny 
repeats phylogeny ( the history of individuals repeat- 
ing the history of the race), and from embryology 
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tried to arrive at a series of hypothetical stages of 
the ancestral man from unicellular creatures. 

According to Hell the first stage was like that of 
an unicellular protozoa (e.g. amoeba), the second, of 
a colony of close homogeneous cells like the round cell 
communities of vofvox, etc. I'he third, had a body 
only with a primitive cut and with the wall made up 
of two layers like that of the hydra. In the fourth 
stage there is a bi-lateVal symmetricahbody, and in the 
fifth and the sixth, the different layers begin to develop. 
In the seventh! there is only^a series of segments for 
the body with nose, skull, jaws and limbs. In the 
eighth stage, the rudimentary bfain is formed and nose, 
eyes and ears appear. In the ninth, we have the fish 
like creatures developing into amphibia, or frog like 
creatures which develop into proto-reptiles, which 
again develop into Reptilo-mammals. 

M.^MMAts (brea.st fed vertebrates) 

^lammals are warm blooded vertebrates. They 
are air breathing and they have an epidermal covering 
in the form of hair. 

The following are the distinctive characters of 
mammals : — 

SkelKTal . 

1. There are two condyles in the foramen 
magnum of the skull. 

2. The lower jaw articulates directly with the 
skull, i.e., without quadrate bone. 
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3. I'eelh are diphyodont (two sets of leeth)^ 
thecodont (embedded in sockets) and heterodont (not 
alike). 

4. Ivong bones have a central shaft and a distal 
epiphyses. 

5. In the pectoral arch the coracoid is vcstigeal 
and the scapula articulates with the sternum by means 
of a clavicle, and the pre-coracoid is absent. 

6. In the vertebral column there is an interverte- 
brahdisc. 

7. The epiglottis is noticed. 

Functionai, 

1. Mammals are worm blooded animals. 

2. They have skin covering in the form of hair. 

3. They are viviparous. ' 

4. They arc placental. 

5. They nourish the young on milk. 

SoKT STRUCTUKIv 

1. A cloaca is absent. 

2. A diaphragm divides the body cavity into an 
anterior thorax and a posterior abdomen. 

3. 'J'he heart is completely divided into two 
halves, each containing an auricle and a ventricle. 

4. There is a corpus callosum uniting the two 
^lalves of the larger brain (cerebrum). 

5. The pons varolii unites the two halves of the 
smaller brain (cerebellum). 

6. The Ureter opens into the bladder. 

7. Red blood corpuscles (R. R. C.) are non- 
nucleated and circular. 
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I'he subclass, prototheria, includes a singleTiving 
order, the Monotremata, which includes the Duck- 
Bill or platypus and spiny ant-eater. The examples 
•of thcria are marsupials, e.g. Kangaroos. 

The order Polyprotodortia includes the opposum 
{Didelphyidac) and the next one is Dasyurus. The 
Pyphodontia includes the wambats. 

The examples of Edentata are sloth; Cetate — 
whales; Sirenia — Dugong; Ungulata — Hervivorous 
Eutlleria; Carnivora — cals & dogs; Rodentia — rats, 
porcupines; Inscctivora — mmoles, Talpidae; Chiroptera 
— flying foxes. 

The term Primates was first given by Linneaus. 
It includes certain animals of somewhat different in 
appearance, but may be distinguished from all other 
mammals by combination of the following specialised 
•characters : — 

1. It leads an arborial life with prehensile limbs. 

2. The pollex and hallux are more or less com- 
pletely opposable. 

3. There are usually five digits with flat nails 
in both manus and pes (hands and feet). 

4. The orbit is surrounded by a complete bony 

rim. 

5. The clavicles are well developed. 

6. The femur has never a third trochanter. 

7. The stomach is simple. 

8. The testes descend into the scrotum. 

9. There are two mammary glands with teats. 

10. Teeth arc adapted for mixed diet. 
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Classification of the Primates 
Order Primates 


Sub O. 
Series 

Family 


Lemuroidea Anthropoidea 


Platfyrrhiiie Catarrhine 
(New world monkeys) (Old world monkeys) 


a 
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«D 

2t 

• 9 

•-i 

n 
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3 

a 

o 

B 


5-* 
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tpirf. 



"2. 

B 

3. 





a! 



•rt) 










Cl! 










LkmuroidKa : most ancient of living primates, 
found in Africa, Madagascar, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
Malay Peninsula and East Indies. It leads an arborial 
life. The digits of both feet are provided with flat 
nails except the 2nd one of the hind foot, which has 
a claw. The face is hairy. The occipital foramen 
is placed posteriorly. The orbits are widely separated. 
There is a diastema between the inner incisors. 
The cerebral hemisphere is not highly developed 
and do not completely cover the cerebellum. This 
suborder comprises the Lemurs, Tersii and Chiromis. 
It has got three other names:* prosimians, pseudo- 
monkeys, fox-faced-monkeys. 

ANTHROPOiDt:A : highly organised primates with 
32-36 teeth. The digits are all provided with flat nails 
(except in Hapalidae). No diastema, is noticed 
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between tlie inner incisors, they arc in close contact. 
The cerebral hemisphere is generally convoluted and 
completely covers the cerebellum. This suborder is 
divided into two series (vide chart above) in early 
Eocene times. 

PLATYRRjirNK : it is so called on account of the 
wide nostrils. It leads an arborial life. The skull is 
round and varies in size. One peculiar thing is lo be 
noticed in the teeth. The ' dental formula is: 

I 

i c ^ 1 , pm ’V;h in or 'Va, i. e., 36 altogether. 
Whereas in catarrhine gi;oup we meet \vith' 32. I'his 
series is divided into 2 families : — 

I. Hapaj^idai:: Anthropoids, who have got 
pollcx not oppo.sable, and whose all the digils (except 
hallux) arc provided with curved pointed claws. The 
nasal septum is broad. There is no cheek pouch. Ischial 
callosities are noticed. The tail is not prehensile. 

The dental formula is: i c pni ni ^/2 
This family includes the Marmosets. 

II. CivRTDAiv; Anthropoids, these also have got 
pollcx not opposable. All digits are provided with Hat 
nails. The na.sal septum is broad. Cheek pouch and 
ischial callosities are not found. 'I'he dental formula 

is : i c pm ^/a, ni 'Va. It includes the spider 
monkeys. 

Catarriiint; : It leads an arborial as well as a 
terrestrial life. It is small in appearance with a 
non-prehensile tail. The head is round and the face 
varies in size. 
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The Old World monkeys differ from the New 
World monkeys in the following characters : — 

A. External characters: — 

L The nasal septum is narrow and the nostrils 
project forwards,. 

2. All digits have* nails which are more flattened 
in the New World* monkeys. 

3. Thumb and great toe are capable of more 
independent and individual movements. 

4. All species hjfve got ischial e^^illositics. 

r>. Internal characters : — 

1. In, the* skull the backward extension of the 

• » 

zygoma has never been possible for the articulation 
with the parietals. 

2. A^triangular piece of the frontal bone is never 
wedged in between the two parietal bones. 

3. Extension of the premaxilla up to the nasal 
opening is seen. 

4. There is no bulla. 

5. The external auditory meatus is present. 

6. The palate of the upper jaw is long. 

7. The basi-cranial axis is found to be short. 

8. There are two premolars (Pm.) 

9. 1"he upper prcmolar has got 3 roots, while 
the lower has only 2. 

The Catarrhine group comprises three families: — 

I. Ci*:rcopitjii:ctdak : Anthropoids in which the 
following characters are present : The nasal septum 
is narrow. Cheek i)ouch and ischial callosities are 
present. The pollex are opposable. The dental 
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formula is: i^l2, cVii pni^/21 This family 

includes monkeys, baboons, macacus, etc.’ 

II. SiMiOAi;: Anthropoid apes in which the 
upper extremity is always larger than the lower 
extremity. Absence of cheek pouch and ischial callo- 
sities are noticed. No tail is found. The nasal 
septum is narrow. The dental formula is : 
i“/2) cVi pni®/2, m*/3. It includes the Gibbon 
(Hyi,obatks), Orang-uttan, Chimpanzee (Anttiropo- 
piTi'Ecus) and the Gorilla. 

Gibbon (Hyi,obati';s Mui,i.ivRi) : The .skull is 
small, broad and oval. The gibbon’s height is 3 ft. 
The arms arc longer in proportion to the length of its 
body. The fore arm is longer than the ^rm. The 
tail is absent. In comparison with the facial region 
the brain case is larger. No crest is found on the 
cranium. The orbital cavities are large. The nasal 
aperture has an ovoid form. The nasal spine is not 

found. Thedental formula is: i^/s, cVij pni^/ 2 ,m'V 3 ' 
I'he molar tooth has 3 cusps. The canine is large. 
The ramus of the mandible is found to be short and 
the genial tubercles are absent, as will be noticed in 
the Chimpanzee. 

A Comparative study of the Gibbon and the 
Macacus : 

Gibbon Macacus 

1 . Lower jaw — Ramus, rectangular. 

Ramus, square. 
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2. Canines not very 

prominent 

3. Cusps of the teeth 

arc flattened. 

4. Supraorbital ridgps 

separate. , 

5. Temporal ridges not 

prominent 


Canines very pro- 
minent. 

Cusps are sharp. 

Supraorbital torus. 
Temporal ridges 
prominent and high' 


6. Height of the skull • 

is proportionately 
greater. 

7. Head is broad & oval 


up. 

Height of the .skull 
,is proportionately 
smaller. 

Head is long and oval. 


The Gibbon is regarded as 'the most primitive of 
the living Anthropoid apes. ’It can walk erect and can 
make free use of the arms and independent move- 
ment of the fingers, which we see only among the 
llominidae group (man), and in no other Siniidae. 


Orang-uttan : The Orang differs much from 
the Gibbon in its heavy built. Its height is about 4 ft. 
The skull is bulkier than that of the Gibbon The 
orbits are found to be elliptical in shape. The supra- 
orbital ridges are not cemtinuous. The contour of the 
nasal aperture is pyriform and there is no nasal spine. 
The dental formula is: i^/ 2 . 'c^/i, pmV 2 > 

In front of each of the upper canine teeth there is 
a large diastema. The lower jaw is very massive in 
comparison with the skull. The body of the Orang is 
built in such a fashion that it can specialise for arborial 
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life to a lesser degree than the Gibbon, but to a higher 
degree than the Chimpanzee and the Gorilla. 

CiiiMi'ANZKM : It is not .so strongly built as the 
Orang and the Gorilla, but more than the Gibbop. The 
Chimpanzee (male) has a height of 5 ft., but the 
female is not so high. When it walks its arms reach 
below the leu*;! of the knee-joints. I’ut among the 
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Gibbon Orang Chimpanzee Gorilla 

higher races of mankind of the world we find that 
they reach the mid portions of the thigh. Whenever 
we cast a glance from above the skull, it looks ovoid. 
The facial region is found to be smaller in proportion 
to the skull. The bony crests are seen on the skull, 
but they are less so when compared with that of the 
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Gorilla. The contour of the orbit is elliptical, but not 
so as we find among the Orang. The supraorbital 
ridges are continuous. The nasal aperture is pyriform 
and fio nasal spine Is noticed. The dental formula is : 

i^/2» cVi, pni^/2, ,In the teeth the diastema is 

found to be less wide than that of the other Simidae. 
The lower jaw (mandible) is small. The protrusion 
of the teeth rows and receding of the chin process, 
suggest those in the Piltdoz<.'n and the Neanderthal 
races. 

Gort].la: The Gorilla is the largest and the stron- 
gest of the primates. The apimal attains a height ^of 6 
ft. When it stands erect the hands go below the knee 
joints. 'I'he proportion of the arms and fore arms is 
found tod)e more alike that of the Hominidac (man) 
than that of other anthropoid apes. Thus the arms 
are longer than the fore arms. Hence it differs from 
the Gibbon, the Orang and the Chimpanzee. Like man 
and Orang the hands are shorter than the legs. But in 
the case of the Gibbon and Chimi)anzee we notice that 
the hands are longer than the legs. The skull is oval in 
shape. The facial portion is proportionately larger 
than the cranial part. The supraorbital ridges are 
very prominent and continuous. The nasal bones are 
large, wide and flat. There is no nasal spine as is 
found among the Hominidae (man). The upper jaw 
is prognathous and the lower jaw is strongly built. 

The dental formula is : 1^/2, cVi) pni^/o, m'Va- The 
canines are large and a diastema is noticed after each. 

By anthropoid apes w'e mean Gibbon, Orang, 
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Chimpanzee and Gorilla; but by higher apes we .under- 
stand Orang, Chimpanzee and Gorilla. 'I'he Gibbon is 
included in the lower apes. 

DiSTINCTJVK CjIARACTKRISTICS of TllK SKU1A.S 
OF vSlAIjDAK 

Gibbon ; The skull is very small in cotnparisoii 
with the skulls of the simulac. 'I'he nasal bone is also 
small. "^Phe cusps of the molar teeth possess oblique 
ridges like those of the Unminidac (Man). 

•Orang: I'he supraorbital ridge is not continu- 
ous, but it is distinct in appearance when each orbit 
is taken into account. -The nasal bone seems to be 
splint-like in appearance. 'Phe crowns of the molar 
teeth have crenate markyigs cUid cusps are found to 
be obscured. 'Phe mandible (lower jaw)* is large 
when compared with the skull. 

CiriMFA.NZFF : In this case also we meet with 
the continuity of the supraorbital ridges. The nasal 
bone is not splint-like in appearance, but short and Hat. 
Crowns of the molar teeth have distinct and medium 
sized cusps. 

Goruj.a: 'Phe skull is large. 'Phc facial region 
IS comparatively larger. The cranial ridges are 
marked. The nasal bone is large and the nasal 
aperture is ovate. The molar teeth have very large 
cusps. 

111. ITomintdak: Man (skeletal studies have 
been discussed in connection with ‘'elementary know- 
ledge of the human skeleton ’’). 

Man has attained the supreme position in the 
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animai kingdom. This has been due to the 
following: 

1. £^rect posture. 

2. Complexity of brain (convoluted). 

3. I\)wer ()f articul^ile speech. 

4. i>i-manus a^d J>i-])cdae. 

CoMPARATJViC STUDY OF TflJv CRANIAL CIIARACTKRS 

OF IIOMINIJMF AND SlMlDAIv 

The characters w^iich • dilTerentic'pe man from 
apes : 

1. The cl^in is prominent. 

2. Tlie ascending niandfbular ramus is high '!ind 
ihere is a coronoid process with, a dce[) sigtiuad notch 
behind it, 

3. Tfte dimensions of the maxilla are diminished. 

4. Early and complete fusion of the pre-maxilla 
and the maxilla is noticed. 

5. The positions of the foramen magnum and 
the occipital condyles are in forward direction. 

6. 44ie basal part of the cranium is intlected. 

7. 'I'lie bony ridges are lacking. 

8. The nasal bone is large. 

9. The spheno-niaxillary fissure is wide. 

10. The parietal and the sphenoid bones are 
articulated at a point known as pterion. 

11. In the orbit the lachrymal and the ethmoid 
bones are articulated. 

12. 1'he size of the teeth is uniform. 

N. R. — The Iasi h (six) cliaracters are more primitive than 
that of the simidie. 
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CTTAl'TER Til 

AN FXKMEN'PAT^iY KNOWLEDGE OF I^IIE 
HUMAN SKELETON 

The obvious division of the human skeleton is 
into skull, trunk and extreraties. 

Thk I'ONKS OI" TllK SkUIvIv 

Thk sKi'j.L is the large bony case at the anterior 
or upj)er extremity of the vertebral column. It con- 
sists of a cranium and tlic face. 

' 'JTiiv CRANIUM is a large and hollow bony case 
which encloses the brain. 'Phe cranium is usually 
said to consist of eight bones: 

1 Occipital — forms the back and a part of the 
base of the skull; has» a ’large opening, foramen 
magmim. On each side of the front portion of this 
cavity is situated a rounded projecting mass of bone 
called the condyle, 

2 Parietal — quadrilateral in shape, form the side 
walls and roof of the cranium. 

1 Frontal — the forehead bone, forms the front 
of the cranium. 

2 Temporal — bones of the temples. 

1 Sphenoid — irregular bat-shaped. 

1 Ethmoid — between orbits and nasal roof, irre- 
gular in shape and perforated by a large number of 
small openings. 

pack forms the front and lower portion of 
the skull and consists of fourteen bones: 

2 Superior maxillary — form upper jaw and the 
greater portion of the palate (roof of the mouth). In 
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HUMAN SKELETON 


Suture bet. frontal & 
Varietal 


Temporal - ■ — / 

• Malar 
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Mernurn 

Uib cartilages 
l*ower ribs 

Lower end of Ilifmcrus 
I.umber Vertebrae 

Radius 
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I’libis 

Feiiiur 

Tsehiuin 


Femur 


Patella 


Outer malleolus 
inner do 
Tarsal 
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them are fixed the upper set of teeth. 

2 Palatal — form back part .of the palate. 

2 Nasal — form the upper and hard bridge of the 
nose. 

2 l^achrymal — on nasal side of the orbits — form 
the nasal ducts and sacs. 
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2 Turbinated — scroll -shaped hones of noj=e. 

1 -separates nasal cavities; forms the 

hinder and lower part of the nasal septum. 


FRONT VIKW OF TlTK vSKFJJ, 



1, frontal ; 2, ])firictal ; 3, leiii])oral; A, sphenoid ; 5, nasal ; 

(), siii)crior maxillary ; 7, inferior maxillary ; <S, malar. 

2 Malar — two prominent bones of the cheeks. 

1 Inferior maxillary — the lower jaw; the lar|[^esl 
and the only movable bone in the face, contains th(‘. 
lower set of teeth. 
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. 'I'jiiv I>oNi;s or THK Trunk 

» 

Thk Trunk consists of the vertebral column and 
the ribs together with the sternum. 


vSIDlC VIEW OV THE SKULL 



L Frontal, ; 2 parietal ; 3 nn<l 8, occipital ; 4, win^ of 
sphenoid ; 5, 6 & 7 temporal ; 10, lachrymal ; 11, malar ; 

12, suj erior maxillary ; 13, ramus ; 14, inferior maxillary. 

Thf, vkrtkbrau coLt'MN is Composed of a series 
of bones called the vertebrae and forms the axis with 
which all the other parts of the skeleton are connected. 
The base of the skull rest on the uppermost of these 
vertebrae and the lower portion of the column is 
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wedged in between the bones of the hip.. The;. back- 
bone is usually composed of thirty three bones origin- 

BAvSK VIEW OF THE SKUEE 



E Superior maxillary ; 2, palatal ; 3, palatine forauien ; 

4, lesser palatine foramina ; 5 & 8, sphenoid ; 6, back 
opening of the nostril ; 7, vomer ; 9, malar ; 10, temporal ; 

1 1 , parietal ; 1 2, occipital ; 1 3, condyles of occipatal ; 

14, foramen magnum. 

ally, but only twenty four of these are movable on 
each other (i.e. the bones of the neck, back, and loins). 
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The upper twenty four movable vertebrae are 
called the true vertebrae, while the lower nine bones^ 
, are fused* together and known as false or fixed 
vertebrae. The seven highest vertebrae belong to the 
neck and are called the cervical vertebrae. The next 
•twelve are called the darsal or thoracic vertebrae and 
support the ribs. * The remaining live movable 
vertebrae belong to the loins and are called the 
lumber vertebrae. The lowest lumber vertebrae rest 
on the broad upper surface of a curved wedge, formed 
by the next live vertebrae fused itogethcr into* one 
mass of bone which has to bear the weight of the 
whole body lying above it) called the Sacrum and to 
its lowest and narrowest end is attached the Coccyx 
consisting ,of four imi)erfect!y formed vertebrae (cor- 
responding morphologically with the tail in other 
animals). 

7 Cervical — neckbones; small bodies with verte- 
bratial canals. Spinous process short and bifid;, 
lateral processes small. 

12 Thoracic — backbones — larger bodies, heart 
shaped. Spinous process long, lateral processes thick. 
Two articular facets for attachment to ribs. 

5 Lumber — loin bones — bodies large and mas- 
sive ; spinous process thick and broad ; lateral pro- 
cesses long and slender. 

1 (fused) Sacrum — united, forming a wedge 
fixed between hip-bones. 

1 (fused) Cocry.ji;— rudimentary and morpholo.- 
gical with tail. 
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Tiik Ribs together with the Sternum. The Ribs 
— twelve on each side, are curved bones connected in 
jx'iirs with the dorsal vertebrae behind, and, except 
the last two pairs, with the Sternum in front. 

14 lyttc Ribs — connected by, their own cartilages 
witli the Sternum. *■ o 

10 False Ribs 9th artd 10th pairs, each 

connected with the cartilage above it. 11th and 12th 
I)airs are free (floating ribs), and fixed at vertebral 
end only ; they »re very short. ’ 

Sternum — breast bone — a long flat bone, the 
lower part of which is formed of flexible cartilage. 

'Pnic Ronks oi^ THK RxTkK>nTn;S 
• Upper Extremities (64 bones') consist of shoulder 
(pectoral girdle), the up])er ?irm, the fortj arm, the 
wrist, and the hand. 

4 Pectoral Girdle — each consists of Clavicle and 
Scapula. 

Clavicle or Collar-bone — articulates with the 

lop ])art of the Sternum and Acromion. 

Sacpitla or Shoulder-blade— tria.ngular in shape, 
a prominent ridge at the back — Spine. 'Phe glenoid 
cavity at the upper and outer part of the scapula 
articulates with humerus; two processes Acromion and 
Coracoid. 

2 Upper arm — Humerus — strong and long, con- 
•sists of a long portion called shaft, two enlarged 
extremities, upper one — head, articulates with glenoid 
cavity of the Scapula, and the lower end, with Radius 
and Ulna. 
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4 Forearm — each group consists of Ulna and 
Radius. 

Ulna-^on the inner side of the forearm, its upper 
•xtremity is thick, and forms a hinge joint which 
articulates with die. lower end of the humerus. It 
.sends out a projection tCa*! led Olecranon process. Its 
lower end articulate^s with the Radius. 

Radius — slender at the top having a shallow cup- 
like end which articulates with the humerus and the 
ulna. Large lower end articulates \vith the scaphoid 
and the semi-lunar bones. 

Hand .consists of carpus (wrist) metacarpus and 
phalanges. 

16 Carpus (wrist) — each «\arj)us is formed of 8 
bones in |wo vows- scaplu^id, semilunar, cuneiform, 
pisiform, iropcaium, irapc^oid, os nuujnon, unciform. 

10 Metacarpus- each metacarpus group consists 
of 5 bones connecting lingers with the wrist. 

28 Phalang(7S-- cueh group consists of 14 bones. 
'Phere are 3 of these in each finger and 2 in the thumb. 

Lower extremities (62 bones)- -consist of pelvic 
girdle, thigh, knee-caji, leg and fool. 

2 Pelvic Girdle (Hip) — each forms by the fusion 
of ilium, ischium and pubis {os in nominatum) . 
'Phese three bones unite at the centre to form a cavity, 
called acetabulum, for the head of the femur. 

2 Thigh — Femur — strongest and largest bone in 
the body; upper extremity is provided with rounded 
head to articulate with acetabulum; lower end articu- 
lates with tibia and fdnda. 
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2 Kncc-Cap — Patella— triangular bone 
situated at the anterior part of the knee-joint. 

4 hcgboncs- -in each leg two bones, • tibia and 
fibula. 

Tibia — head articulates with- fibula and femur. 
Lower end articulates with jib^da and astragalus, 

Pibula — very slender, fixed 16 tibia at both ends, 
articulates with tibia and astragalus. 

b'oot consists of tarsus, metatarsus, and 
phalanges. 

*14 Tarsus (ankle) each consisis of 7 bones in 

two rows — os ealcis, astragalus, naviculHir, euboid, three 
cuneiforms. 

10 Metalar,sus~-{icKh group consists of 5 bones 
connecting the toes with ’‘the ankle. 

28 Phalanges — in each foot there are 14 bones - 
2 in great toe and 3 in each of the remaining ones. 

Hyoid Bone (1 bone) — It supports the tongue, 
horse-shoe in sha])e, and consists of 5 segments, a 
body, two greater cornua and two lesser cornua. 

Auditory Ossdcles (6 bones) — Kar bones are three 
in number in each side. They are called respective! 
the malleus or hammer, the incus or anvil, and the 
stapes or stirrup. 

Thus there arc 206 distinct bones in the adult 
skeleton, made of as follows: — 


Skull 

.. 22 

V'^ertebral column 

... 26 

Ribs with the Sternum . . 

. . 2.'; 

Upper extremity 

... 64 
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JvOwer extremity . . . . 62 

Hyoid bone ... ... . . 1 

Auditory ossicles . . . . 6 


1'otal .. 206 

qhAptkr IV 

FOSvSTLS AND GEOLOGTCAL 
STRATA 

Fossils is derived^ froiii the I^'itin word fossilis 
fodcri, to dig up. Fossil implies petrihcatiort or 
gradual turning into stone of organic materials due to 
the action of mineral substances on them. vSometiines 
the actual preservation is intact (e.g. mammoth). 
Sometimes the .specimens aje petrified. Sometimes 
there ar^ natural moulds of the decayed organic 
substances. 

. Fossil is the remains of mineral substances of 
organic origin (i.e. remains of animals and plants) 
found in the earth or stratified rocks. 

Earth’s crust is composed of minerals. These 
minerals form masses called rocks. In geology, rock 
means all kinds of natural stone, whether hard or soft. 
There are two varieties of rocks : — 

1. Stratified rocks lie in layers or strata, as seen 

in one side of a railway cutting or a quarry. 

2. Unstratified rocks do not show any trace of 

layers. 

Formation .stratified rocks 

When a stream of water flows it carries with it 
sand, mud and other substances which it dissolves 
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during its How. When it enters the sea- or a Jake its 
current is stopped and tlie sediment is deposited in 
layers. As the sand is the heaviest, it .settles first and 
forms sand stone within a coursti of time.' The mud 
is then carried farther, as it. consists* of smaller parti- 
cles, and when deposited form's beds of mud. When 
this bed of mud is hardened it is called shale. 'Phe 
soluble matter is used by acquatic animals to form 
their bones. When they dje, their bony remains form 
bed^. of lime stone. Sand stone, coral, rock-salt, etc. 
are common exam]:)les of stratified rocks. 

^ When in course of. time the strata will rise and 
form land surface, moisture and fertility helping 
growth of vegetation will^ .soon cover the surface with 
dense forests. At (jiie time a violent earthquake may 
sink the surface with the fore.st, and the place may 
again help the How of water over it allowing the repe- 
tition of the i)roce.ss of strata formation. 'I'he whole 
j)rocess may go on repeating for a number of times 
forming innumerable strata and pre.ssing down the 
successive forest vegetation into coal. 'Phe pressure 
will render the strata harder the deeper they sink, and 
their character will also undergo considerable change. 
While the animals that roamed about in the forests, 
or were carried down by or lived in the water, will 
have their bones turned into stones under the same 
pressure. The geological examination of the .strata 
enables us to find out a correct estimate of the age of 
the diflferent stratum — the deeper the stratum the 
older is its age — and thus wc can gather an idea of 
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the chr9nology of the appearance of the different ani- 
mals fossilised or turned into rock in the different 
• strata. The crust of the earth in large i)arts of 
Europe, Asia and Nbrth America suffered also from 
the pressure of ice during, the glacial periods. JVoofs 
t)f the occurence of some^ four glacial periods have been 
observed. The surface underwent considerable 
changes and the strata hardened and helped mucli in 
completing the formation o/ the fossils of flora and 

• t 

fauna. 'I'hese to-day may be regarded as native’s 
rec(jrd of the pre-recorded period of tlie earth’s history, 
and a sysLc?matic study of this is essential for ihe 
understanding of the gradual devcloi)ment of different 
animals leading to the descent of man. 

ExcavAtions in various parts of the world has 
opened up before our views the past and unknown 

historv of the earth. We are now enabled to form 

■ 

an idea of Ihc chronology of animal-life both extinct 
and present, and place man in his i)roper order and 
in proper relation to other animals. To-day we have 
found out a long chain from the protoplasmic cell, 
through the stages of different animals, monkeys, 
apes, man-apes and ape-men, to the modern man. 
Civilised man is not satisfied with merely vague ideas, 
and researches arc constantly being carried on to 
gather the details of the long history of the gradual 
“appearance and progress of man. 

fl'he apes, from which man has descended, have 
been discovered in the Siwalik Hills in India near 
Simla. They are the fossils termed Dryopithcciis 
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and Sivapilhccus. The next stage is. discoyered in 
Java, the Pithecanthropus or the fossil man, and 
another stage, near Pekin in China. Further deve- 
loped stages have been discovered in Europe, the 
Plcidelbcrg man, the Piltdown inan, the Neanderthal 
man, the Cro-Magnon and the Grimaldi We shall try 
to study them in their proper spheres, environmental 
, and chronological, as far as possible. 

chapter V 

MAIN vSTAOES IN PREHISTORY 

’ Stonk Ace 

The stone age is divided into two main periods: 
Palaeolithic and Neolithic. 

The term Palaeolith . (Pal — old, lith — stone) 
means old stone age, and N eolith (Acr;-^'-new, lith — 
stone), new stone age. 

Some scholars believe that certain flints, to which 
the term 'eoliths' are often applied, show evidence of 
human works previous to Paleolithic age. Rut after 
long discussion and experiments with these 'eoliths,’ 
the presence of any signs of human workmanship in 
them is universally denied. 

Eoliths are the so called dawn of Palaeolithic 
implements and said to be used by man in Tertiary 
times. All these stone fragments were assigned to 
human workmanship on the ground that they possess 
hulb of percussion. It has subsequently been found 
however, that similar marks could be produced under 
rapid toi'rents. Thus the antiquity of man and his 
' existence can not be proved merely by the bulb of 
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percusfjion. . 

A chart of the Palaeolithic period is given 
below : — ‘ 


Period 

■ 

Animal 

Human type 

Implements 

Upper- 

Palaeolithic 

Reindeer 

• 

Cro-Magnon 

Points. Engraving 
and arts on 
implements 

Mid- 

Palacolithic • 

Mammoth 

Neanderthal 

• 

4 

Scrapers 

Lower- 

Palaeolithic. 

Hippopotami!? 

1 

Piltdown. 1 

Heidelberg 

Coup-dc-poing 

or 

Hand axes 


LowjvR Pai.akoi^itu 

About fifty years ago a French archaeologist 
r>oucher-de-Perthes found several stone implements 
associated with animal remains of a warm interglacial 
epoch. The type of animal is now reckoned to be 
the hippopotamus, though the southern elephants also 
continued to survive. The implements found out are 
now called hand axes or coup-de-pomg. Two main 
subdivisions have been recognised, mainly from the 
type station in France where De.-Perthes found them, 
they are Chelles and St. Achcul on the Somme. 

The Chellcan implements are a little cruder. They 
are worked from water worn pebbles with alternate 
strokes on both sides resulting in concoidal edges in 
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iht* chcUcan pieces often apart from the original 
nodules which are unworked and the llakings are big 
and rough. 

77/c . Ichcidcan lyj)e of implements followed the 
chcUcau. 1'he manner qf working was the same 


■ 

Palaeolith 




Palaeolith 



though there was more skill and the implements were 
finer and generally much better. Four types of these 
hand axes have been mainly recognised. They are — 
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1. Almond shaped. 

2. * Poniard shaped. 

3. Disc shaped. 

4. * 'rriangular sha])ed. 

Some delicale Hj^kcs»arc also obtained in this slaj^e. 

'Phese two stages «'M*e’ generally spoken of as the 
River-drift culture. ’ ^lost of the implements were 
found in river-terraces. The people were but 
hunters. 'Phey knew the use of Pire and lived mostly 
by river banks. 'Phe liuman remains* of these times 
consist of the Pilidozeyi skull and the Ilcidcibcrci jazu 
in Europe • Pfthecanthrol^iis ami Sinanlkr>)piis were 
])robably much earlier. Very little can be recovered 
of the actual life of these times, though comparisons 
were ofteij sought with the *more primitive peo])le to 
get some idea. 'Phus Obermuier, talking of the 
Andamanese, etc., thinks of the possible existence of 
ifeople with culture cruder than that of the Clielleo- 
.'Icheidciw tyj)e, with the use of only thorns and 
pointed wood and accidentally fractured stone without 
any regular systematic flaking. These cruder people 
had no habitation, but erected miserable wind screens 
to shelter them from the blasts. 

From a study of the fossil remains of man we 
find that simian and human characteristics were blend- 
ed in the same individual. Thus in the PiUdenen we 
have a highly develoj^ed human skull with an ape like 
jaw. In the U eideibcrq jaw the teeth are completely 
human but the bony portion of the .mandible is essen- 
tiallv simian. 
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Mio-Palakouth 

It is probably in the rigours of the fourth glacial 
epoch that we get the Moustcrian culture. Human 
life retreated into the caves. The typical implements 
were the scrapers and the pointed instruments. The 
Technique became different, instead of working alter- 
nately on both sides, intensive retouches and Halving 
on the same side produced a sort of stepped ridge. 
1'he race that nourished was the Neanderthal, l^rom 
certain human ‘remains it is often conjectured that 
there existed a cillt of the dead and belief in future 
life. 

UerivR pALAT-oniTiL 

There were profound changes in the climate as 
well as in the racial elements in Western Ev.rope after 
the mid-]^alaeolilh. The glacier retreated and cave 
dwelling Neanderthal people were no more. Arid 
and steppe ('onditions began to prevail. The reindeer 
replaced the mammoth and a new race with much 
higher intellectual development and brain capacity 
than the Neanderthal came to Europe. We no longer 
find Palacanthropic man, the genera and species who 
had little relationship with the modern races. 
Pithecanthropus and Sinanthropus arc pre-chellean 
representatives of genera widely different from 
modern man. Piltdown and rieidelberg are chellean 
races of the human family, very different yet similar. 
The Neanderthal is a mid-l’alaeolithic race, but of 
the older type. On the other hand the upper Palaeoli- 
thic Cro-Magnon, Chanceladc and Grimaldi races have 
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definitciaffinities with the three living varieties of man- 
kind, viz — -Ae Caucasic, the Mongol and the Negro. 
•pALAKOt,ITllIC AkT 

The outstanding characteristics of upper 
Palaeolithic life i’s the sudden appearance of arts of 
the highest type. Not. only do we find the weapons and 
implements of stones and bones to be very delicately 
shaped and artistically retouched, but all the objects 
of daily use were decorated and engrj^ved with great 
skill and marvellous naturalism. 

It is true that the Cro-Magnon races were far 
superior in intellect to the prtfcecling Neanderthal •It 
is possible that the environmental conditions had be- 
come more favourable. 4t is very likely that the primi- 
tive people* had a greater faculty of forming visual 
images like children or artists. Nevertheless this finst 
outburst of a truly high culture amongst a stone using 
people, a veritable smile of infant humanity, as 
Dechelette calls it, is something most remarkable. 

The art of the period embraces carving, sculpture, 
engraving and painting. Carving in bone or horn 
generally of a reindeer is found on the objects of use 
such as harpoons, spear-throwers. Javelin and dagger- 
handles, arrow-straighteners and symbols of authority 
(Batons-de-commandement) . Some of the works of 
art are very wonderful, such as fhe neighing horse 
from the site of Mas d'Azil. The mammoth, bison, 
mountain goat, reindeer and fish are delicately worked 
in horn or bone or mammoth ivory. 

Sculpture in stone and bone of human figures. 
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as well as of animals, shows the variety of thei * work- 
manshij). The slatnelles in i\orv of female fi<^urine 
especially from lirassemprjiiy and Willendorf may 
show a jjrimilive fertility cull in Western Tuiro])e. 
lint the most striking; workmanship is seen in the clay 
statuettes of hison ( from Tiled’ Adonbart in Arie/.i;e in 
1^'rance) one followini^- the other in close quarters full 
of realism, masterly techni(|ue and w('nderful artistic 
conception. 

* In HiKjrav’uK) also the I^alaeolilhic art shows its 
wonderful skill. The movement of animals is very 
re^ilistically executed. Thus the i^razini^ reindeer or 
the lleeinj^* reindeer, or the dyinj^' reindeer, or the 
animal lookini^’ behind, shows the variety and life of 
Talaeolithic art. Otlier animals such as' the horse, 
or rhinoceros, or bear, or swan, are also well executed. 
(.)ccasional]y designs of ])lans of symbolical human 
li^i^'ures are en^rave^l, 

Ihit perhaps the hii^hest credit belonjL^s to the 
wonderful series of paiiilUujs in red, or red in yellowa 
or black on the rocky walls of the cave shelters of 
these times, often in most inaccessible places with the 
heljj of lam])s lit with animal fat. '^Phese master-pieces 
of art have been drawn with ^reat care. 'Phere arc 
three regions in which these cave paintings occur in 
Western Iuiro])e — l)ordo(jnc and Pyrenees in I'rancc, 
and the mountain rei^ions of the north w^est of vS])ain. 
The earliest to be discovered was the classic pictures 
of the cave of Altaniira near Santander, north w'est of 
Spain, discovered by Marquis de-Santuola in 1870. 
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It is in one recess that we find ihe famous ^roup (>f 
paintings on the ceiling containing the liveliest and the 
most vigoVous i)ortrayals of hisons, running*' boars, 
hinds,* horses, etc. All are executed in sev'^eral colcurs 
and the naturalistic "style beggars all descriptions. It 
•has been well remarkecJ that these paintings have not 
been surpassed in artistic merit by the greatest pro- 
ductions of the W est in later times, for nothing has 
equalled the vigour of the tracing of the ease and 
naturalness in thousands of demi-tinl?;. 

I'here are caves which have arft)rded examples of 
numerous other paintings o^ as great anti()uily in 
different styles. 'Phe mammoth and the elej)liant have 
often been ])ainted aUaij^ with the horse and tlie bison. 
'I'here arck also occasional s*tencil impressions of the 
hands. 

The anti(|uity of the cave art of this period has 
been well established. 'Phey often depict extinct 
animals such as mammoth. ^I'hey were buried or 
covered by a strata of Neolithic times and so wxnx* 
Pre-Xeolitliic. 'Phey agree in style wdth the art on 
the engraved !)one and horn pieces of upper I^alaeoli- 
thic times found in geologically determined layers. 

Mottvks of P.vnAKotjTn tc ART.s--It is very un- 
likely that these nni(|tie s])ecimens of arts w-ere merely 
the products of leisure. Many pi the paintings were 
executed under very difficult conditions and magico- 
religious motives were probably the driving force. 
The animal might represent a lotemic ancestor or some 
totemic cult, but this is highly conjectural. That they 
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were connected with magic of the hunt or chase is 
shown by the curious paintings in the cave of three 
brothers in J^'rance (Lcs thrys frercs), where we find a 
man painted as dancing with the mask of a deer, as 
in the Red Indian magical imitative dances, where 
somebody personate a bison and is killed symbolically. 
The upper Palaeolithic cave-paintings are remarkably 
similar to the Bushmen rock paintings of v^outh Africa. 
One of the characteristics common to both is that 
the animals arc mostly represented singly. In a fresco 
with many animals vve often find the animals facing in 
different directions or ope i)ainted over tlie other. 

RKIJGIOUS IDKAS 0I‘ PAnAKOI^lTiUC MAN — It is 
very hard to define religion and much more difficult 
to trace its origin. Of l^alaeolithic times, however, 
we meet with certain remains in such a way as to give 
us some idea of the belief of those ancient hunters 
about the supernatural or of the other world. The 
belief in immortality or the continuation of life after 
death seems to be very wide-spread. In Mid- 
Palaeolithic times WQ have several bone remains from 
which we can infer that there was some cult of the 
dead, perhaps worship of ancestors, as amongst many 
primitive tribes. Definite rudiments of funeral prac- 
tices have been discovered in Moustcrian, Aurignacian, 
Solutrean and Magdalenian deposits. Sometimes the 
bodies were deposited in ditches. On occasions the 
fossil remains were found surrounded or covered with 
hard materials such as stones or bones. Ornaments 
of shell or bone and stone axes were often left with 
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the dead bodies showing a belief in the other world 
and life after death to be similar to the pi evading 
conditions 'of the times. In some upper Palaeolithic 
burials we find the use of red ochre on a bed where 
the skulls were placfed. 

• These are the few fertain indications of Palaeoli- 
thic religious belief. From upper Palaeolithic art we 
probably get some traces of magic, rituals and cere- 
monies most often connected with dancing. Jf the 
statuettes of ivory from Brassempouy etc., be t<^cn 
to be of cult significance, some belief in the mother 
goddess, which became so prominent in Neoliljiic 
times, would go back to upper Palaeolithic. 

MksOUX^IIC Cl^TURK 

Between the Palaeolithic and Neolithic there 
is a series of cultures which connect the two 
in Western Europe. There is no longer the 
view point that a wide gap separated the two 
cultures of hunting and agricultural stages. These 
are variously known as Epi-Palaeolithic or Mesolithic 
or Proto-Neolithic. 

We can roughly differentiate between the earlier 
stages which nearly continue the Palaeolithic culture 
in a sort of decadent face. There are others which 
see the dawn of elements constituting the Neolithic 
culture complex. 

Azilo-Tardknoisian — In France proper we have 
in the South the type station of Mas d'Asil on the 
river Arise discovered by Piette in 1877. Here was 
found a succession of layers from the upper Palaeoli- 
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Ihic lo Neolithic and Metallic limes, the Azilian 
occupying' an inlennediale i)osili(m. The main 
cliaracleristics of the cullure are : 

(1) llarpoons of slaghones, which are much 
inferior lo the beaitliful Magdalenian reindeer harpoon 
in workmanship and style. 

(2) 'I'he art has de^^^enerated into symbolic repre- 
sentations, and the realistic upper Talaeolithic art has 
completely disapi)eared. H'he art is represented on 
pebbles marked in wreck often resemblinc[ AJ 

form si.i^ns but really crude conventionalisation of the 
huuian fii^mre. They hiive been compared with the 
siiy^'s on Australian cluiruujas and thoui^ht to have 
some connection with an ancitslral cull. 

(3) The stone implements have beo nne very 
small- small discoidal scrapers that mi^i>'ht have served 
as chisels and iK'drini;* knives, or sometimes as 
arrowheads. 

d'liK A/u.iax culture mij^ht have entered iM'ance 
from the South as a i^eneral drift via vSpain of the 
Capsian (from (katTsa in Tunis) culture of North 
.Africa, or it may be regarded as a degenerate conti- 
nuum of upper Palaeolithic. 

'PakoKnoisian — '{'he type station is Vcrc-cu- 
Tardenois on the river Rhine. The most characteristic 
type is the geometric stone implements— triangular, 
crescentic, lrai)e7.oid, rectangular, etc. in shaj)e. Tlie 
industry is microlilliic and there are no painted ])ebblcs. 
'“Phese pygmy flints as they are called are largely 
distributed from North Western ICurope almost right 
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up to JaiKin: They have been abundantly found in 
India in the vSoulh as well as in Cholanai(i)ur and 
Vindhya hill ix\^;ions. 

AlAGi.KiMosi-: Cn/rrRK {.lnrylus)- Thc ].)anish 
eulture stations-* ] Denmark has become a most fruitful 
source of the vStudy, of*the l^)st 1'ardenoisian phases, 
(leoloj^ical conditions closed up the llaltic tor a certain 
lei\t;th of lime and turned it into a lake. 'Phis has 
been called the .Ijirxlns lake. 'I'he rigours of the 
i^Iacial a<>e have disappeared and the steppe life of the 
U])per I*a1aeolithic times has also tione. The birch, 
aspen aiuf pine bei^an t(/ cov'er U]) the area (d" 
Northern Euroj)e into a huj^x forest. A tribe of food 
gatherers using heavy •tooks made generally of stag- 
bone and*of hard stone-like gniss with dogs as their 
domesticated animals repaired every summer to small 
lagoons to hunt and fish. 1'heir im])lernentR were 
characterised by pick and tranchels or hatchets made 
of stone and mounted in antlers. 

'Phis native forest culture of Denmark was 
centered in its first pha.se round Maglemose and is 
now called the Horcal i)ericrd. 'Phis extended round 
the North vSea. 

Kitchkn-miodkxs (IJlloritw) — The next phase 
saw the opening up of the Ikaltic which became con- 
nected with open sea, and this -is known as Littorma 
phase. 'I'he climate was of the Atlantic type. Fresh 
and abundant food supplies Avere offered b}^ the 
oyster banks of the new sea, opening up the possibility 
of a suiierior life. 'Phe horn and bone were replaced. 
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by harder materials and Denmark became a focal area 
round about the Hrtebolla Kitchen midden or shell 
mounds (Kjokken M addings). The climate was 
warmer, the oak ousted the pine from the forest, and 
the elk was dying out. The forest tribes of this 
period were more numerous and occupied the settle- 
ments throughout the year. They made flints, picks 
and hatchets. There were burials in the settlements. 

Campignian Ct'i,turk — It is so named from the 
type station in the department. It is a contemporary 
of the kitchen miclden culture of Denmark and may 
be ^'onsidered as Proto-Neolithic owing to the pre- 
sence of pottery and some domesticated animals. 
The typical implement was the pick and the tranchet 
or hatchet in durable stone. There are Ulso some 
minor implements but none of them are polished. 
Rough awls, scrapers, cores and arrowheads were in 
use. The industry also flourished in Belgium. 

N POUT me 

With the Neolithic epoch and cultural phase we 
practically begin the modern age of agriculture. Man 
no longer lived by hunting and food growing was 
invented (perhaps by women) in some Old World 
centre, and must possibly independently in the New 
World centre of Mexico and Peru. The plants 
cultivated in the Old World were wheat, barley, 
millet, rye in the Western Zone and rice in the South 
Eastern Zone. In the New World maize and potatoes 
were the chief staple food. In the Oceanic area we 
get the crude cultivation of arum {Taro) the know- 
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ledge of which was probably derived from Easlern 
1 ndia. 

Studying the mummies of ancient Egypt of Pre- 
dynastic period, it has been ascertained from their 
intestinal contents that they ate a type of cultivated 
•barley or wheat. The l)arley was of six rowed type 
and possibly obtained from Syria according to Peake. 
In the Neolithic lake dwellings of Switzerland we get 
traces of both wheat and barlev. Rice was cultivated 
very early in some regions in East India, Malay^sia 
and China. • 

Dom Ks^riCATroN ov Ajstim ai.s — The earliest 
domesticated animal dog, according to Zeller, is pro- 
bably from a Tibetan species. M'he dog is a com- 
panion of the Arctic Eskimos, the Australian Savages 
and also of the people living in far distant islands. 
The remains of dog occur in Mesolithic deposits of 
Denmark. It seems that dog was domesticated by 
8,000 B. C. 'Phe domesticated fowl has long been 
ascertained to be the descendant of some wild species 
of the combed variety which is obtainable only in 
Assam, Chittagong and P»unna. The domesticated 
banded pig, as found in the Neolithic lake dwellings 
of Switzerland, probably came from an eastern 
variety. Cattle, sheep, goats, and horses were also 
domesticated in Neolithic times ,(2300 B.C.). The 
horse was domesticated probably in the steppes of 
Central Asia. The horse was known in Babylonia by 
2300 B. C. The ox was a special object of veneration 
in early Egypt, Sumer and the Indus valley cultures. 
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It is rather remarkable that in eastern part of Asia 
and among' tlie primitive tribes of Assam aTM^Choia- 
nag])ur though cattle is known nnd used for’llie plough 
there is an avoidance of milk which was consitlcred 
to have such a magical potency in ancient I^gypt. 

In llie New World, speckdly in l^eni, new type^.. 
of animal, blama and Alpaca, were domesticated very 
early. In fact, the Old World civilization is dislinc- 
tive for its cattle, cereals, wheat, plough, as Wi.ssler 
([notes it, all of which are absent in the New. 

^riie centre (X higher ('ulture in the New Woild 
was between Mexico and Peru, whence spread agri- 
culture, pottery, wea\ing etc. both north and south. 
In the Old World the oldest centres of civili''aitu)n 
were Kgypl, i\lesoi)otamia, .North-West Persia, Central 
Turkesthan and the Indus valley. Thus somewhere 
between the Nile and the Indus there might have 
arisen the great new stone age culture complex in two 
different stages, the early Xe(dithic and full Neolithic. 

PoTTivRY making is a complicated process recjuir- 
ing great selection in the clay material and choice of 
die j)ro])er mixture of a carbon material for the pot to 
be able to take fire without cracking. Hand-made 
pottery is done by moulding, modelling and building. 
Often it was begun within a basket from the l)ott(.Mn 
and coiled round and round. Tvater on with the help 
of a wooden paddle and an anvil it was beaten into 
shape. After the introduction of the wheel the pots 
were smoothed by being placed on a wheel either 
turned by the hand or by the foot. 
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Pottery occurs very early in Neolithic ai’e. It is 
not universal. 'I'here are some rej^icjns like Polynesia 
where the ’earlier wooden vessels or ^ourd cups were 
only in use. WheePmade pottery is of still more 
restricted distrihutioli. Hand-made pottery is found 
■in America and parts Africa as well as in other 
j)arts of the Old \Vorld, hut wheel-made pottery is 
absent in the New World and parts of |)rimitive 
Africa. hVom a disirihution of different types of 
hand-made and whe*el-made pottery, Gifford i.^ of 
opinion that the centre of the disperi?al mi^ht he some- 
where in tht C.)rd World wher^ the wheel was invented. 

'Phe wheel is not found in the New World (Pre- 
Columbian yVmerica). {'.arly wheel vehicles have been 
found s])e't'ially in Tcrracolla models Irom Crete, 
Esypt, Mesopotamia and the Indus valley sites of 
3,000 I>. C. 'Phe wheel was possibly associated at 

first with cattle culture. Wheels were made of .solid 
rolline^ blocks of wood being later on replaced by 
solid wheels, which gave place to wheels with spokes. 
Somewhere between the Nile and the Indus valley 
the wheel was probably invented and applied to pot- 
tery, s])inning and traffic. 

WEAVING is a complex process and began with 
mats before the discovery of cotton and linen fibres. 
'Phe simple tension loom, one part wound round the 
waist and the other fixed to a pole, is very widely 
distributed in the Pacific and is still the common type 
in primitive Assam. 

Weaving was gradually perfected through several 
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steps, e.g. addition of the heddle and alternate raising 
of either part of the warp and the use of treadle. It 
appears to have been in use in India very early. The 
modern mill has replaced man's power by steam or 
electric energy, but there has beeil no real or substantial 
change of the different parts of the simple treadle 
loom. 

CoMMKRCK — The Neolithic age also saw the deve- 
lopment of maritime traffic by means of boats and 
canoes made fit for sea with oi^rigger, as in the Pacific, 
and the addition of mat or cotton sails. Several 
.articles, such as amber, jade etc., were ^ objects of 
commerce through extensive areas in Kurope. The 
trade routes in Europe ran from the South to the 
North and along the Danube. The caravan routes in 
Africa are very old. The coastal trade of Asia also 
goes back to very early times. The introduction of 
the horse and the wheel revolutionised traffic and 
brought about mass movements and conquests towards 
the latter part of the Neolithic times. 

MKGALiTirs are large stone monuments. The 
stones are generally rude and unworked. They are 
of various types. The most important are: 

1. Dolmen {del — table, men — stone) — two or 
more vertical stones supporting a horizontal stone. 

2. Menhir or tall stone or single upright stone. 
It may be arranged in several rows or lines and called 
Alignment or may be arranged in a circle and called 
Cromlech (Crom — curved, lech — stone). Sometimes 
the tall stone in a row may be covered up to form a 
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passage and called Allecouverte (covered passage). 
There is a distinct architectural technique. The 
block was set up on its edge and no mortar was used 
when the horizontal courses were laid. 

The dolmens ha\e been known ovtr a vast 
geographic zone which op the east commences in India 
and includes Syria, (taucasia, Crimea, several parts 
of the southern shores of the Black Sea, North Africa 
(Sudan, Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria), vSpain, Portugal, 
France, British Isles? I>(?lgium. Holland, North 
Germany, Denmark, and South We^st Sweden. ^In 
Europe the single chamber dolmen later on developed 
into many chambers surrounded by a circle' or* a 
covered passage added to the central chamber The 
best example is the ‘stonehenge’ of South England. 

Megaliths in Europe generally begin in Neolithic 
times and continue right up to Bronze age. 

• In India there are some Megaliths which may be 
as old as Neolithic times, but most of them contain 
iron implements. Megaliths in India are generally 
crovfded towards the South. According to Dr. Ghurye 
the types found in India are mostly like the types 
found in Europe, viz. — rock cut tombs, several varie- 
ties of pure dolmens, underground cists, degraded 
dolmeno, three sided dolmens, cairns or tumuli, stone 
circles, trilithous, menhirs, alignment and pottery 
stone. Dr. Ghurye comes to the conclusion that India 
ought to be regarded as the home of dolmen proper. 

Megaliths were once regarded as the creation of 
a single race. But this is not possible, for long-headed 
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and broad-headed crania have been found from 
Megaliths in Europe. The different megalithic struc- 
tures in different parts of the world may be considered 
to be independently evolved. But at least in the case 
of the dolmens the affiinities a/e ^o many that inter- 
connections are most likely ^thc cause. 

It is possible that all these structures are due to 
the spread of one single culture complex from one 
centre. Dr. Elliot Smith thinks that a dolmen idea 
originated from a degenerated type of Egyptian 
funeral monumonts called the Serdab and it spread 
from Egypt east and westwards. The difficulty of 
this theory is that dolmen proper is absent in Egypt. 

The rude stone structures in India at least arc 
functionally different in different areas ai^^ongst tribes, 
which still raise them. Thus in Chotanagpur similar 
Megaliths or rather Menhir like stones serve the 
purpose of funeral monuments amongst the Mundas 
etc., and in Assam also they are used as funeral 
monuments. Many tribes like the Nagas erect 
slabs in commemoration of performing certain 
sacrifices which give them social status and are 
recognised as genna stones. Thus the origin of 
dolmens, menhirs and other Megaliths is still un- 
solved. But likely one common stone erecting idea 
originated and spread among almost all the people 
in very early Neolithic times. 

Lakk DwklIvINGS — During the summer of 1824 
the water of lake Zurich in Switzerland dried up and 
revealed the vestiges of an extinct civilization in the 
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midst of the lake. It appeared that a dense popula- 
tion wa^s maihtained in wooden habitations built on 
piles in th^J shallow water of the lake. The site 
Robenhausen was the most important. I'he lake 
dwellings were built towards the end of the Neolithic 
times and continued till^ the end of the Bronze age. 
They are similar to the pile dwellings of liorneo. 

In the Swiss lake dwellings each had its loom. 
Spinning and weaving were generally practised. The 
domesticated animals, speh as cattle, sl'^eep and swine, 
were reared. I'en thousand piles were used in a 
single area for .the houses. The crannogs of Ireland 
are similar. In Italy there Vere terra-mara selt4e- 
ments on drylands of a similar type. Other Neolithic 
habitations were found In caves or in river banks or 
in maritime areas. 

'I'lie Neolithic weapons and implements consisted 
of different types of stone celts, arrow-heads, ilint- 
knives, spearheads, ring-stones, hammer stones, 
pounders and different types of pottery. 

The pottery of Neolithic Europe was at first hand 
made and mainly of two types — 

(1) Vases with the impressions of matting or 
woven stuff (corded ware). 

(2) The second variety had bands incised on it 
(banded ware). 

There was a third type which in shape was like 
a calyx (Calyciform ware). 

In Neolithic times it seems that the worship of 
a mother goddess and the performance of agricultural 
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rites for fertility of the soil were widely prevalent. 
Terracotta female figurines have been found over an 
extensive area. In ancient seats of agricultural civili- 
zation the mother goddess wa^ worshipped in most 
places. 

Nkoijtiiic vStonk Indv.stry — Neolithic culture 
in Europe is characterised mainly by the following: — 

1. Ground and polished stone implements. 

2. Rude stone structures (Megaliths in several 
parts of Europe and Asia). 

3. Agriculture, pottery, weaving and commerce. 

4. Land habitations and workshops. 

5. Lake dwellings. 

6. Worship of Mother Goddess ('rerracotta and 
Stone). 

Of the stone implements of the Neolithic period 
the most characteristic are the celts or axes. These 
were generally narrowed to a point at the butt where 
it was hafted. The blade was very sharp. There 
were mainly three types, with cylindrical, rectangular 
and triangular cross-sections. Their length varies 
from 20 to 440 m.rn. In India we had the 
smallest as well as some of the biggest specimens. 
The round cylindrical types seem to be more 
common and older. In the Eastern tracts 
specially in the north we have the rectangular 
types. In Assam and Burma later type, the 
shouldered celt, comes into prominence. This is the. 
predecessor in stone of the hoe type in that area. It 
has been thought that the distribution of this type 
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follows that of the peoples speaking branches of the 
Austro-Asiajtic languages and spreads from Chota- 
nagpur to Assam, -Burma, Malay Peninsula, right up 
to the Pacific. The celt was used as a weapon and 

also as a tool. T^he adze was often combined with 

• • 

the celt, only the method of insertion of the handle 
was different. The chisels were merely long types 
of celts with a groove on one side. The gauges were 
meant for drilling hole^. The celt developed later 
on by having crescentic blade and stilly later holes wtfre 
drilled right within the stone axe. 

Dij'B'erivNT characteristics oe the Paeaeolitiiic 

AND THE ISiEOUTlIIC AGES 

Palaeolithic Neolithic 

1. Climate colder than Like modern climate. 

to-day. 

2. Fauna of extinct Fauna almost modern. 

species. 

3. Dolichocephalic people. Dolichocephalic and 

hunters, elementary brachycephalic people, 

social life. cultivators, advanced 

social life. 

4. People mainly living in People living in open air, 

caves. huts, Lake-dwelling 

etc. 

5. Absence of domestica- Both present. 

tion of animals and 
agriculture. 
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Geological Periods 

Cultural Periods 


1 

Holocene 

Iron 

Copper & Bronze 

Neolithic 



QUATERNARY 
, (Man) 

(125, (loO yrs) 


Mesolithic 


l-J 

Pleistocene 

Palaeolithic ! Mid 


Lower 


TERTIARY 
(Mammals) 
(2,500,001) yrs) 

Pliocene 

Miocene i 

Oligocene ; 

Edceiie 

SECONDARY 
(Reptiles) 
(0,750,000 yrs) 

Cretaceous | 

_ Jurassic j 

Triassic i 

PRIMARY 

Permian ' 

Carboniferous j 

(Fish) 

Devonian | 

(18,750,000 yrs) 

Silurian I 

Ordovician 


Cambrian ' 


ARCHAEAN 7 , 
(Invertebrates) • 
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Cultures 

Human types 


• 

La Tene 

1 



Hallstatt 

!• 

1 

Nordic 

•'2« 

S-S 

22 

§■2 


I 

Alpine 

Mediterranean 

Campignian 

i 



Kitchen midden 
Maglemoaean 

1 

! 

j 



Asturian 

Azilo-Tardenoisian 
Magdalenian ^ • 

1 

Chanceladi 


Solutrean 

Aurigiiaciah 

Mousterian 

Acheulean 

Chellean * 

>.2 

1 o 
, ^0- 

-- «nr' 

S'® 

V o 

• 

Cro-Magnon 

Grimaldi 

Neanderthal 

Pilhlown 

Heidell)erg 

Sinanthropus j 

(Palae- , 
ithropic) ' 
cient man ; 

Rostrocarinates etc. 


Pithecanthropus 



(PafacoIUhic Neolithic differences contd.) 


6. Stone implements 

dressed in simple 
ways, absence of 
potiery. 

7. Absence of stone erec- 

tions. 

8. Well developed arts. 

9. Religious ideas primi- 

tive. 


Stone implements finely 
pol i shed, • pottery, weav- 
ing, commerce etc. 

Primitive architecture, 
megalithic monuments. 
Rudimentary arts. 
Complicated religious 
ideas. 
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CHAPTER VI 
EARLY TYPES OF MAN 
Pithecanthropus Erectus or Java man ‘ 

In 1890 Dr. Eugene Dubois, a Dutch army doctor, 
discovered at Trinil, a village situated on the bank of 
the river Solo in Java, a skull cap, a femur and two 
teeth (upper molar), together with a large number of 
various animals, c.g. two species of Rhinoceros related 
to the existing Indian forms. Hippopotamus, three 
species of Stegodon and especially the species Slcgodon 
Ganesa as well as Elcphus Hysudricus, Carnivores, 
giant Pangolin — a monkey, etc. The layers also con- 
tain many plant impressions. 

Its affinity with the faura of India indicates that 
at the period when animals at 'Prinil lived in Java, 
this island was connected with the continent of Asia. 
The age of the I’ithecanthropus has been well estab- 
lished by the fact that the associated fossil fauna of 
Trinil and that of the Siwalik Hills in India are 
similar, and thus the attributed age of the Pithecan- 
thropus layer is upper Pliocene, according to Dubois. 
Later on in 1906 Madam Salenka explored the site and 
got a tooth (pre-molar) and a iiart of the lower jaw. 

A STUDY OF the bone REMAINS OF THE 
Pithecanthropus 

Skuee Cap — It measpres 0.185 m. in length and 
0.130 m. at its greatest breadth, with a cephalic index 
70, and thus the skull is classed in the dolichocephalic 
group. Notwithstanding its huge dimensions it pre- 
sents at first sight a simian feature due specially to 
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Early Palaeolithic Man Mid Palaeolithic Man Late Palaeolithic Man 

(Pithecanthropus) (Neanderthal) (Cro-Magnon) 
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flattening in a vertical direction. The capacity of the 
whole skull is estimated at about 850 c.c. ; thus it is 
intermediate between that of the highest ape and of 
the lowest man. The bones of the cranial vault are 
•completely fused and sutures can not be distinguished. 
The supra-orbital ridge is contfnuous. 1'he forehead 
is narrow and receding (Simian). The temporal lines 
are not prominent. The nuchal plane of the occipital 
bone is more inclined than in the anthropoid apes and 
less ^0 than in modern man. The height of the skull 
is short. According to Keith, the frontomalar region 
is that of an ape and unlike that of a man. 

Altogether three teeth have been found, one pre- 
molar and two upper molars. JEach is of larger size 
than the corresponding human tooth even*^ of the 
largest dentition. The roots of the molars are 
divergent, a simian character, but the crowns are like 
those of modern man. Thus both the simian and 
human characters are blended together. But 
according to Gregory they are more simian in nature 
than human. 

Fkmur — The femur found is of the left side and 
-complete. It is straight and very long and in many 
respects it is so human that it can be easily attributed 
to a Pliocene. In short the study of the femur indi- 
cates that its possessor had the faculty of standing and 
walking upright. 

As regards the geneological relations of the 
Pithecanthropus to man there has been much contro- 
versy amongst the scientists. Dubois thinks that the 
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Pithecanthropus stands in the direct ancestral line of 
man. Osborn, Gregory and Keith think that tlie 
Pithecanthropus, 'though not a direct ancestor of man, 
is in the line of his grand-uncle, being the result of 
^a branching off from the human stem at an early stage 
in its development. .Lastly Houle regards the Pithec- 
canthropus as standing on a branch of the anthropoid 
ape stem and consequently related to man. 

SiNAN'rnROPi:.s*ou Pkkin man 

In 1919 Dr. T. G. Anderson discovered rich fossil 
beds in the neighbourhood of Choukou 'I'ien 37 miles 
Southwest of Pekin in Chinh, and in 1921 he found 
the main deposits. In 1921 and 1922 Dr. O. Zdansky,. 
after excavating this s*ite, collected a fossil material 
and sent that to a laboratory in Pupsula. In 1926 
Dr. Anderson announced the discovery made by Dr. 
Zdansky of two human teeth in the fossil beds of 
Choukou Tien, at a scientific meeting held in I’ekin. 
The evidence provided by the remains of horses led 
both the scientists to consider that the human 
remains might belong to upper Pliocene period 
and represent the first evidence of the Tertiary man so 
far discovered. Subsequently the intensive study of 
the fessil remains made by other anthropologists, has 
led to the identification of the horizon as lower 
Pleistocene. 

The teeth discovered are one right upper molar 
and a lower front molar. The characters of the right 
upper molar are essentially human. In 1927 Dr. B. 
Bohlin found in lower Pleistocene beds a human lower 
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molar tooth and sent it to Dr. Black for examination. 
Dr. Black made a comparative study with man and 
higher apes and said that it occupied an intermediate 
position between them. In 1928 the place Choukou 
Tien was excavated and a greater part of the right 
side of ramus of an adult jaw was discovered. It 
presents peculiarities of the human mandible. In it 
were preserved three molar teeth, the sockets of the 
premolar, canine and incisor. The fragment of the 
jaw fwas ultimately associated with a parietal bone 
which is more capacious than that of the Pithecan- 
thropus. Dr. Black definitely says that it is human 
in form. 

In 1929 Mr. \V. Pei fonnd out almost entire 
brain case of an adult skull. The brain case is more 
complete than the remains of either Pithecanthropus 
or Eoanthropus. The brain case is thicker and the 
eyebrow ridges are small. The sutures in the skull 
are complexly edentated. The frontal bone is retreat- 
ing and not highly arched. The frontal and the 
parietal regions are slightly bulging which are lacking 
in the skull of the Pithecanthropus. The expansion 
of the parietal region closely resembles that of the 
Piltdown. According to Boule the peculiarities of the 
undersurface of the temporal region are more markedly 
pronounced in the Sinanthropus like those of the 
Neanderthal (La-Chapelle) and apes but unlike those 
of modern man. The occipital bone slopes abruptly 
but in man it is arching. The articulation of the jaw 
is like that of a modern man but the mastoid process 
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resembles the condition often found in Gorilla. The 
following points are to be remembered regarding the 
teeth of the Sinanthropus: — 

1. Large teeth. 

2. Last molars smaller than others. 

3. Antero-posteripr and transverse diameters arc 
equal. 

4. Cruciated arrangements arc found. 

5. The molars have 5 cusps and the roots are 
divergent. 

6. Space after last molar is^ seen (a simian 
character) . 

Altogether the teeth art? human though primitive 
in nature. 

Sinanthropus differs from all the early types of 
man, having similarity to Piltdown. Hence it occupies 
the intermediate stage between Pithecanthropus and 
T’iltdown. In conclusion, it can be said that Sinan- 
thropus is more or less human and also bears certain 
simian characters, i.e., it is rather a primitive man. 
Sinanthropus and Pititkcanthropus 
SlMlUARlTJKS 

1. Supra orbital torus. 

2. Retreating forehead and metopic ridge. 

3. In the occipital region abrupt retreat of the 
nuchal portion. 

4. Height of the skull short. 

5. External occipital crest. 

DiFFKRKNCICS 

Sinanthropus distinctions : — 
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1. Sutures distinctly tortuous. 

2. Height of the skull greater. 

3. Frontal and parietal nearly equal. 

Sinanthropus and Nkands^rtiiai, 

1. Supra orbital torus. 

2. Frontal bone receding. 

3. Flattening of the top. 

4. Squamous more developed in Sinanthropus and 
nuchal portion not so retreated. 

5. Length and height of ramus broad and massive 
'' in vSinanthropus. 

6. 'i'he angle formed at the gonion^is truncated, 
r. The lower border^ of the mandible is concave 

and slightly convex. 

8. Chin absent. 

9. The condyle is at a higher level * than the 
coronoid. 

10. The sigmoid notch is narrow. 

Sinanthropus and HridivUbkrg 

1. Abrupt rise of ramus. 

2. Symphyseal region in both cases nearly ecjual. 

3. Body of the mandible is high and the simian 
shelves are noticed. 

4. The two limbs of the dental arch diverge. 

5. Teeth are all on the same level. 

6. Canine large and no diastema. 

TIiiJDKLBKRG man 

In 1907 Otto Schoetensack found in the sands of 
Mauer village in Heidelberg, Germany, one complete 
low’er jaw. 
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'J'he Mauer sands are very rich in fossils. The 
associated fauna are ancient elephant, Etruscan rhino- 
ceros, mosbach, bison, bears etc. Thus it yields a 
typical Chelleari f^una and the bed corresponds to 
other early Pleistocene deposits of Europe. 

From the study fjjt the topographical and strati- 
graphical conditions of the Mauer river formation it 
is quite reasonably said that the Mauer jaw belonged 
to one of the oldest workers of the Palaeolithic men. 

The Mauer jaw fs of*grcat size and massive and 
powerful in appearance. 'Hie ascending ramii* are 
broad and.loW, and the chin is completely absent. All 
these point to its simian feature. 

On the other hand the dentition is altogether 
human, both in its entirity and in the details of its 
characters. The alveolar borders are parabolic in 
shape instead of U form as we find among the 
simians. The canine is almost like that of the modern 
man. The teeth are regular and systematic and no 
diastema is noticed. The premolars and molars are 
also quite human in character. Although the molars 
have 5 cusps (simian characteristics), the 5th cusp 
is not well developed. Thus from the morphological 
characters of the jaw it is found to be a well pro- 
portioned blending of simian and human characters. 

Considering all the points it would seem that the 
Heidelberg man represents the Neanderthal man in 
making. Woodword says that the Heidelberg man 
is in the same line with modern man. But according 
to Boule the Heidelberg man and the modern man 
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belong to two different species. 

EoANTlIROPUS OR PllvTDOWN MAN 

While working near Piltdown in 'Sussex in 
England one day one of the wprkihen presented to 
Mr. C. Dawson, a fragment of a human parietal bone, 
very ferrugenous in appearance. Later on in 1911 
Mr. Dawson found out a fragment of frontal bone 
larger than the first one. This find was immediately 
sent to Dr. Smith Woodword who promptly under- 
stood its great value and by common consent a further 
<ixcavation was carried out in 1912. 

The associated fauna are rhinoceros^ hippopota- 
mus and deer etc. The implements found during die 
course of excavation are scrapers and some Pre- 
Chellean implements. The age assigned ^ by some 
authors is the second inter-glacial period, and this 
view is supported by the stratigraphy, palaeontology 
mid archaeology. 

The following bone remains supposed to be human 
were found: nasal bones, some teeth (canine and two 
molars), right ramus, some parts of occipital, temporal 
and parietal bones. The bones are thick. The frontal 
bone is not so developed as in man. The glabella is 
prominent. The supraorbital ridges are developed but 
not vSO as is found among the human group. The 
coronal suture is complexly edentated. The temporal 
curve lines are high and the occipital bone is remark- 
able for its development in a transverse position. The 
cranial capacity is calculated to be 1300 c. c. The 
nasal bones are human in character. The human jaw 
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is lighter than that of the Piltdown. The arch of the 
jaw is simian. The canines are large and prominent 
and a diastema after canine is noticed. Thus the jaw 
is out- and out simian. 

Some anthropologists are inclined to believe that 
•the Piltdown skull belongs to one individual, and the 
jaw to a Pleistocene species of higher ape (chimpan- 
zee). While others say that both the skull and the 
jaw belong to the same individual, 'fhey say that the 
skull was developed diie to some physical cause while 
the jaw was not equally developed. So they called 
it Troglodyte. ' 

Woodword says that the Piltdown man is 
branched off from tl^e main human stem. Put 
Schwalbe,# Pioule and Elliot Smith say that the Pilt- 
down man is in the direct line with modern man. 

Ni'ANDoktiiao man 

Numerous fossils are found in various places 
which are attributed to the Neanderthal man. 'J'he 
important discoveries are: — 

1856— Neanderthal Dusseldorf, Skull cap and 

Germany skeletal fragments. 

1864— Gibraltar Forbes Quarry Fragmentary skull. 

1887— Spy I & II Near Dinant, Two skulls and 

Belgium skeletons. 

1892 — Taubach Near Weimar One milk tooth. 

1899— Krapina Croatia, Portions of many 

Austria-Hungary skeletons of adults 
^ and children. 

1908 — I,a Chapell- Correze, France Almost complete 

aux-Saints skull and skeleton. 

1908— I^e Moustier Dordogne, France Portions of one 

skeleton. 

1909 — I^a Ferrassie I Ditto Ditto. 

.1910 — Ferras.sie II Ditto One skeleton. 
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1910 — La Quina 1 Charente, France Foot bones. 

191 1— La Quina 11 Ditto Skull and frag- 

ments 9 f skeleton. 

1914 — Ehringsdorf Near Weimar Lower jaw. 

^I'he Neanderthal man belongs to the Mousterian 
( Mid-J\alaeolithic) period. The implements found 
along with him are scrapers, ‘points, etc. 

The Neanderthal man is short. The head is 
long (dolichocephalic) and flattened, crainal capacity, 
1408 c.c. The orbital arches are enormous and form 
one^ continuous ridge called supraorbital torus. I'he 
forehead is very receding and the occipital region is 
flat and compressed in , a vertical direction. 'I'he 
orbits are very large and round. The nose is pro- 
minent and large and the nasal aperture is very wide. 
The face as a whole projects and the prognathism is 
due to the projection of the subnasal region. 

By a comparative study of the skulls of the 
chimpanzee, Neanderthal and Australian, vSchwalbe 
notes that the Neanderthal skull is really an 
intermediate form between that of anthropoid ape and 
modern man. 

The jaw is less powerful than that of the 
Heidelberg man. In the Heidelberg man complete 
absence of chin is noticed, but in the Neanderthal 
slight prominence is suggested. So Boule agrees that 
the chin in the Neanderthal was only in a forming 
process and attained an infantile form. The dentition 
is distinctly human in character though it retains 
certain primitive features. 

Australian and Nkandkrtiial — The Australian 
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type of head, is alike the Neanderthal in the region 
of forehead and nose. 1'he distinguishing characters 
of the Neanderthal : retreating forehead, llattening of 
occiput, retreating chin, prominence of supraorbital 
ridges. 

Cro-Magnon man 

Jn 1868 Lartet discovered live human skeletons 
in a grotto in I^es Kyzies. 'Hiey arc one old man, 
two adult men, one woman^and an infant. 

The stature is high with very broad face j^nd 
narrow orbit (rectangle). 1'he head* is long (dolicho- 
cephalic) with a cranial capacity of 1800 c.c., surpass- 
ing that of the average man of to-day. Verneau 
emphasises the disharnv^nic form of the head — the 
long head ^combined with a broad face — as the most 
distinctive feature of the Cro-Magnon people. 

The forehead is broad, vertical and convex in 
the medial line. The nose is narrow and aquiline 
and the whole face seems to be that of a modern man. 
The eye-brow ridges show prominences above the 
orbit but disappear in the medial line and sides, thus 
differing from the Neanderthal. The top view of the 
skull is unusual on account of the prominence of the 
parietal which gives a pentagonal shape. I'he mandible 
is thick and strong. The chin is prominent, massive 
and triangular in shape. 

The associated implements are of Aurignacian 
times, and the reindeer is found. 

The antiquity of this man, according to Osborn, 
is 25000 years. 
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Grimaldi man 

In 1%1 the skeletons of an old woman and a 
young man in close contact were found in t'he grottoes 
de Grimaldi near Mentone in France. 

The stature of the female is 1?7.0 c.m. and that 
of the male is 155.0 c.m. Hence the stature is short'. 
The forearm is proportionately longer than the arm 
and similarly the leg longer than the thigh. 'Phus 
the lower extremity is proportionately longer than the 
upj^er extremity. 

The cranium is voluminous and disharmonic 
with a cranial capacity ‘of 1580 c.c. The shape of 
the skull is long and Regular (C.l. 68 and 69). The 
frontal arch is well developVd, the j)arietal slightly 
flattened and in the occipital region a rai)id receding 
is noticed. 'Phe glabella is well developed and the 
supraorbital arches are slightly developed medially. 
The orbits are large and rectangular. ‘Phe nose is 
platyrrhine (broad). 1'he ])rognathism is greatly 
marked. The lower jaw is high with l)road ramii 
and the chin is formed. The teeth are large. The 
molars are large, have 5 cusps and the third molar 
smaller than the others. 

The Grimaldi man is found in the transitional 
period between Mousterian and Aurignacian periods. 

DirRi'RS FROM NKANDKRTTTAL 

1. Leg very long in comparison with the arm. 

2. Long fore-arm in proportion to the arm. 

3. Long shin bone contrasted from the thigh. 
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Differs from Cro-Magnon 

1 . Stature short. 

2. Slenderness of skeletal parts. 

3. ’ Cranial characters. 

Simh.akIty to Cro-Magnon 

1. Broad face. 

2. Rectangular eye. 

CllANOXADK MAN 

In 1888 a skeleton was found at Rayniouden near 
Chancelade and was examined by 'j'estut. It jvas 
found in the Magdalenian layer. 

The man is of short stature, 150.0 c.m. according 
to Testut, but according to others, 159.0 cm. The 
skull is dolichocranial w^ith a cranial capacity of about 
1710, c.c.^ 

Above the superciliary arches the broad bulging 
forehead rises at first vertically and then slopes in the 
backward direction forming a regular curve. 'Phe 
orbits are large and high and quadrilateral in form. 
The nose is long and narrow. The face is prominent 
but shows no prognathism. The alveolar border is 
elliptical, but in Cro-Magnon it is parabolic. The 
chin is broad and prominent. The teeth, particularly 
the molars, are strong. The limbs are longer than 
those of the modern Europeans. The feet are large. 

Prof. Testut points out the resemblance of Chan- 
celade with the Eskimos of Greenland. This view is 
supported by Prof. Sollas, who says that habits, 
manners, implements and artistic merits of the Eskimos 
have similaritv with tho.se of the Chancelade. 
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CHAPTER VII 

RACE: CRITERIA AND DISTRIBUTION 

Raciv is defined as a group of ])Cople that has 
certain characteristics common (physical and cultural) 
to all the individuals of ^the group, I)y way of 
ancestry. A Race may be class-tfied in two different 
ways: Physical and Cultural. 

Jn this Chapter we shall first deal with the 
physical aspects of man. Thd* physical characters to 
be studied arc: Hair, Skin Colour, Head, Stature, 
Face, Nose and Eyes. 

Hair — There are three varieties of hair: 

1. LciotricJiy or straighf hair — found among the 
Asiatic Xanthoderms (Mongoloid people), 

2. C'ymolrichy or wavy hair- — found among the 
Dravidian and I’re-Dravidian grou])s of India, 

4 

Hainites, Semites and Mediterraneans. 

3. Uloirichy or woolly hair — found among the 
Negroes, Bushmen, Andamanese, Papuans and 
Melanesians. 

'fhe climatic conditions indirectly account for the 
character of hair. Jn the warm moist climate we find 
woolly hair (Ulotrichy). Jn dry and cold climate we 
get straight hair (Leiotrieby). In the intermediate 
conditions we have wavy hair {Cymoirichy) , To 
observe hair the following things are to be noticed: 
its form (mentioned above), texture, quantity and 
colour. Hence for a preliminary grouping of man- 
kind the character of hair plays an important part. 
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According to Dr. Haddon the character of hair is the 
basis of human physical criteria. 

Skin* Colour — “Pigmentation of the skin is due 
to various brownish granules in the deeper layer of 
the epidermis.” . Hence the skin colour is dependent 
• on the frequency of these granules. 

Skin colour is divided into three main groups : — 

1. Leiicodcrms or white skinned people — 

Europeans. 

2. Xanthoderms^ ov yellow skinned people-r- 

Mongoloid Asiatics. * 

3. M^dauoderms or black skinned people — 

Negroes. 

Pttysioi^ogicai, siGNirrcANCt: or TiiK Skin 
Coi^ouR-^Tlie gradations in the skin colour have 
a protective value. This we find in the case of the 
Melanodcrms against the actinic r.ays of the Sun and 
also in the case of the Lcucoderms against cold. I'hus 
we see that white is the best colour for keeping in 
the body heal. In the old world the human skin 
colour is darker towards the equator and fairer when 
one is away from it. But this rule does not hold good 
in the new world. 

GnOGRAPiriCAI, AND Cl^TMATlC CONDITIONS — 
These conditions go to a great way in the formation 
of skin colour. But generalisations do not hold good 
for each and every case when particular areas are 
taken into consideration, e.g. the Negro of the Congo 
basin and the pale yellow pigmentation of the Punan 
of Borneo. Here the time factor plays an important 
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part in this analogous condition. 


According to Haddon the early Variation in 
pigmentation took place spontaneously and indepen- 
dently of the actions of the environment, and thus 
deeply pigmented individuals* having greater adapta-- 
bilily to sustain tropical conditions outlived the rest 
in the long run. The reverse process would take 
place in the cooler countries. I’esides, the process of 
sexual selection is also a great’ contributory factor. 

f 

Hicai:) — The form of the head .is a valuable 
ch^u’acter in racial discrimination. The form of the 
head can be classified with the help of the length- 
breadth index, which is known as cephalic or cranial 



index. The cephalic or cranial index can be found 
out in the following way : The length and the breadth 
of the head or the skull are found out by means of 
Martin’s callipers and then the breadth is multiplied 
by 100 and is divided by the length (iJX J00-^L~C.I.), 
i.e. the cephalic index expresses the breadth of the 
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head in terms, of percentage of the length of the head. 
When the index varies from 70 — 75 the skull is a 
Dolichocranial (long) one. When 75 — 80 it is termed 
Mesoc'ranial (medium). And when it varies from 
80 — 85 it is Brachytranial (Broad). According to 
Dr. H addon two units sAioitld be added in the case of 
the living (head) but according to some anthro- 
pologists, e.g. Martin, one unit is to be added. 

Cranial and cephalic indices after Haddon — 


Cranial Ckpiiaijc 

70—75 Dolicho— —77 

75--60 ‘ Meso— 77—82 

80—85 Brachy- 82-i- 

Martin’s classification 
Dolichocephalic X — 75.9 

Mcsocephalic 76.0—80.9 

Brachycephalic 81.0 — 85.4 


The height of the head is to be taken into account 
when the form of the head is considered. The 
length-height index of the head or Altitudinal index 
can be similarly found out. When the index is 58 
it is Platycephalic or Chamaecephalic (i.e. head is low 
and flattened), 58 — 63 Orthocephalic (head height is 
medium) ; from 63 upwards, Hypsiccphalic (head is 
high and well arched). 

Classification of Altitudinal, index of Haddon ; 
Cranial Cephalic 

— 70 Chamae — — 58 Platy — 

70—75 Ortho— 58-63 

75+ Hypsi— 63+ 
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Martin 

Chamaeccphalic . . X — 57.6 

Orthocephalic ... 57.7 — 62.5 

Hypsicephalic . . 62.6 — X 

Staturk — A mong the physical characters of 

human beings stature stands ki the first place. Stature 
increases from the embryonic sfagc up to the attain- 
ment of puberty and then it remains constant for a 
long period of time (i.e. 18th — 30th year), and in 
advanced age fi.e. when old) it suffers a reduction 
of about 3 per cent, of its total height. The reduction 
of stature is mainly due^ to some processes going on in 
tlie body : — process of shrinking, atrophy, compression 
of interspinal discs, and transformalion of the 
curvature of the vertebral column. , 

The gradual loss of stature in the case of the 
Icelanders with age, is given below; — 


Aciv 

Stature 

22—30 

... 173.57 c.m. 

31—10 

... 173.55 „ 

41—50 

.. 173.04 „ 

51—60 

... 170.94 „ 

61—70 

. . 170.00 „ 

71—80 

. . 167.60 „ 


The human average height, says Topinard, is 
165.0 c.m. (5 ft. 5 in.). The medium statured people 
are the Dravidians and the Hamites. When stature 
is below 160.0 c.m. (5 ft.) we call the people short- 
statured. The examples are the Bushmen, the 
Melanesians, the Kadirs, and the Panians etc. Below 
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150.0 c.m. (below 5 ft.) we place the people in the very 
short or p)^gmy group. The Negritos, the Andamanese 
and the Tdpiros fall in this group. We call a people 
tall when its stature-is 170.0 c.m. (5 ft. 7 in.). We 
can place the Nordic, the Jat and the Rajputs in this 
•group. 

The scale of stature employed by Haddon : — 
Pygmy ... — 148.0 c.m. 

Short . 148.0—158.0 „ 

Medium .. 158.0—168.0 „ 

Tall ... 168.0—172.0 „ 

Very Tall .. 172.0+ 

'I'he scale used by Martin : — 

Pygmy X — 129.9 c.m. 

Vefy short 130.0— 149.9 ,, 

Short .. 150.0-159.9 „ 

Ilelow medium ... 160.0—163.9 „ 

Medium ... 164.0—166.9 „ 

Above medium .. 167.0—16^.9 „ 

Tall ... 170.0-179.9 „ 

Very tall ... 180 0-199.0 „ 

Giant .. 200.0— X „ 

According to Torday, regular life, sunshine and 
free air are the main causes which bring about a 
change in stature. A group of people may be tempor- 
arily dwarfed by unsuitable conditions of life, but the 
stature is increased when the conditions are favour- 
able. One example of this has been noticed in the 
Limousin district of France. The environmental 
features that appear to have an effect on stature are 
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climate, locality, food and inlluence of social selection. 

Stature is again dependent upon two factors — 
Paratypical (environment) and idiotyjMcal (heredity). 
Physiologists believe that growth of stature depends 
on internal secretion of thymus,' pituitary and gonad 
glands. ' 

Haddon says, “ High stature is partly dependent 
upon the retardation of maturity, thus allowing a long 
continued growth.” 

Lastly, we see that Ripley says, “ It would appear 
that stature is rather an irresponsible witness in the 
matter of race.” 

^ A 

hACK — A harmonic relation exists between the 
face and the head of a living man. A dolichocephal 
has a narrow face known as Lepto prose py, and a 
brachycephal has a broad face, Chamaeprosopy or 
Huryprosopy. lUu we find that there are exceptions 
to this general order of nature. 'Phis disorder is 
termed disharmonic. If we turn our eyes to the 
pre-historic times we find that the Cro-Magnon people 
had long head with broad face. 'Phis feature is also 
met with among the living variety, the Eskimos. P)Ut 
a broad head and a narrow face are the characteristics 
of the French Ikisques. 

Sometimes it is found that the lower part of the 
face (mandible) projects to a greater extent. This is 
known as Prognathism (Pro means projection, 
gnathion, the lowest point in the middle part of the 
chin). There are three varieties of prognathism: — 
projection of the gnathion or lower jaw, projection of 
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the upper jaw, and projection due to the subnasal 
region. H'his prognathism is found among the 
Papuans. ^There may he no projection of the face and 
this is known as Ortlwfjvatlious. This feature is found 
among the Ainu?, of* Japan. 

• Nosiv — The nose is«a good feature of attraction. 
'I'he whole appearance of a man can be changed with 
the change of the nose. The root of the nose has a 
depression. This depre.ssion mav occur in three ways : 
shallow, medium or deep. The bridj^e of the nose 
may also occur in three ways: Platyopic (low), 
Mcsopic (medium), or ProsQpic (hif^^h). liul when 
seen in profile the bridge may be straight, concave, 
convex or aquiline, or ^concavo-convex. 'Phe na.sal 
septum nyiy be horizontal, directed upwards or 
directed downwards. 

The form of the nose is expressed in the length- 
breadth index. It is obtained by dividing the breadth 
of the nose by its length and multiplied by 100 as we 
have found in the case of cephalic index (N.I.— 
BXIOO-^L). The value of nasal index as has been 
used by 1 1 addon is given below : — 

Skuu. Living 

— 47 Leptorrhinc ... 55 — 70 

47 — 51 Mesorrhine . . 70 — 85 

51 — 58 Chamaerrhine .. ,85 — 100 Platyrrhine 

The value after Martin: — 

Leptorrhine . . 55.0— -69.9 

Mesorrhine ... 70.0 — 84.9 

Platyrrhine ... 85.0 — 99.9 
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The examples of Leptorrhine are the Mediterra- 
neans, the Tndo-Afghans and the Ainus (68); 
Mesor rhino — the Todas (74.9) and the Nagar 
Brahmans {72iA) ] Flatyrrhinc — ^he Santals (89.2) 
and the Mundas (90.2). 

Dr. Haddan says, “Wide nostrils and a broad 
nose are frequently associated with hot moist condi- 
tions, whereas in regions of cold dry climate the nasal 
apertures are narrowed so as lo warm the inhaled 
air.” 

Thomson again holds that nasal index is highly 
variable under environt?iental conditions. He says 
that high indices are to be found in a damp hot climate, 
and low index in a cold dry climate. Thus we see 
that the shape of the nose is dependent on 2 factors, 
temperature and humidity. 

'rhe nasal index has been considered by some 
writers to be a good indication of a race. But here 
some difficulties appear. The races that appear for 
other reasons to be quite unrelated have identical 
indices. 

Eyks — Rye may be considered as one of the 
factors of racial discrimination. To study an eye the 
following are to be noticed eye-slits, eye-fold, eye- 
colour. The corner of the opening portion of the 
eye is known as Canthns. This Canthus is of two 
varieties, inner and outer. Sometimes it is seen among 
certain groups of people that a fold of skin covers the 
inner portion of the Canthus, This fold is called the 
Bpicanthic fold. As its frequency among the Mongols 
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is very great .it is known by the second term, 
Mongolian fold. This fold rises a few millimeters 
above the free edge of the upper lid in which the eye 
lashes Are placed. If* we consider the extreme cases 
we find that this -fold may sag down over the upper 
IJortion of the lid and ccJhceal it thoroughly. In such 

I 

cases we also notice that the lower lid is concealed to 
S(3mc extent. The eye aj)pears to be oblique due to 
the epicanthic fold. But it is to be remembered that 
all oblique-eyes have not this fold. Amongst most 
peoples the slit or the opening of the eye is horizontal. 
The eye is necessarily full and greatly open. But in 
the case where epicanthic fold is traced the eye is. 
small and narrow. * 

The pigmentation of the iris varies from black 
to light blue (intermediate colours — dark brown^ 
light brown, grey, green, blue brown, grey brown, dark 
blue and light blue). 

Distui button 01 ^ Human Racks 
Nkgro 

There are two classes of Negroes: — 

1. Oceanic Negro fUlotrichy Orientales of 
Haddon). 

2. African Negro (Ulotrichy Africani of 

Haddon) . 

OcKANic Nkgro — P hysical characters: — 

Hair — Ulotrichy or woolly hair. 

Skin — Deep shades of chocolate brown often 
verging on black. 

Head — Dolichocephalic with meso to low brachy- 
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cephalic. 

Stature — Very short, short and tall. 

Face — Moderately prognathous to prbgnathous. 

N ose — Platy rrhi ne. 

Oceanic Negro can be divided into two groups: — 

1. Papuans and Melanesians. 

2. Negritos (Andamanese, vSemang, Aeta, 
Tapiro). 

Distrjjuttion — Most of New Guinea, throughout 
Melanesia, parts of Australia* South Eastern Islands 
of the East Indian Archipelago, Admiralty Islands, 
New Caledonia, Fizi, etc., Andaman Islands, central 
region of Malay Peninsula and East vSumatra, Philip- 
pine Islands, western mountains of Netherlands New 
Guinea. , 

African Nkgro — Physical characters: — 

Hair — Ulotrichy. 

Skin — Dark to yellowi.sh. 

Head — Dolichocephalic to mesocephalic. 

Stature — Very short, short and tall. 

Face — Prognathous, but not very marked ; ortho- 
^nathous sometimes noticed. 

Nose — Platyrrhine (flat nose). 

Dlstribution — Equatorial fore.sts of Africa, more 
especially in the Congo region, Kalahari desert. South 
West Africa, Guinea coast, Sudan, Upper Nile Valley. 

Negrillo (Akka, Batwa, Bambute), Bushmpn, 
Hottentot, Negro, Negroid (Nilotic Negro or Nilote), 
.and Bantu are included in African Negro. 
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Mongols 

Mongols are grouped into three classes: — 

1. Southern Mongols. 

2: Northern Mongols. 

3. Oceanic . Mongols. 

SouTirKUN Mongoi.s— Physical Characters: — 

H air — Lei otr i ch y . 

Skin — Dirty yellowish brown, shading off to olive 
and coppery brown and to lemon or whitish. 

Head — Mesoccphalic to brachycephalic. 

Stature — Meluw medium, often tall. 

Fr ce— *S 1 i gh 1 1 y ] )r ( )gi la t hpu s . 

Nose — Mesorrhinc. 

Eyes — Small, blacjv with epicanthic fold. 

Djstvibution — Tibet, vSouthern parts of the 
Himalayas, Indo-China to the isthmus of Kra, China, 
Formosa, some parts of Malaysia. 

'Phis variety includes ]>od-])a f'l'ibetan, H'angut, 
Balti, Gurkha, Bhutiya, Miri, Abor), B>urmese (Naga, 
Kuki, Manipuri, Arakanese, liurmese proper), Tai- 
wShan (Ahom, Lao, Siamese), Gio-Shi (Annamese, 
Cochin-Chinese), Chinese (Chinese proper, Hoklo, 
Punti). 

Nortitkrn Mongols — Physical characters : — 

Hair — Leiotrichy. 

Skin — Light or dirty yello\yish to white shallow. 

Head — Brachycephalic. 

Stature — Short and tall. 

Face — Slightly prognathous. 

Nose — Mesorrhine. 
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Eyes — Straight, greyish or even blu,e. 

Distribution — Balkan peninsula, lower Danube, 
East Russia, Irania, Asia Minor, Uralo-Caspian basin, 
Northern Hemisphere from Japan to Lapland and 
from the Arctic ocean to the Chinese great wall, and 
Tibet. 

In this group are included — Mongol proper 
(Buryat, Mongol, Kalmuk), Tungus (Manchu), 
Korean (Japanese), Turki (Yakut, Uzbeg, Kirghiz, 
Anatolian), Finno-Ugrian (Baltic Finn, Lapp, Bulgar, 
Magyar, Samoyed), and Eastern Siberian (Yukaghir, 
Chukchi, Koryak, Kamchadale, GilyakJ. « 

OcKANic Mongols- -Physical Characters: — 

Hair — Leiotrichy. ^ 

Skin — Yellowish or olive brown, yell/iwish tint 
sometimes very faint or absent. 

Head — Mesocephalic to brachycephalic. 

Stature — Below medium. 

Face — vSlightly projecting. 

Nose — Mesorrhine. 

Eyes — Black, slit horizontal or slightly oblique, 
often with Mongolic fold. 

Distribution — Madagascar, Nicobar islands, 
Formosa, Philippines, and Indonesia. 

Main groups — Malayans, or Proto Malayas, 
Battaks, Javanese, Dayaks, etc. ; and Malayas proper — 
Malay Peninsula, Sumatra. 

Pri:-Dravidians 

Physical Characters: — 
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I i air — Cymotrichy . 

Skin — Dark brown. 

Head— Generally dolichocef)halic. 

Stature — Short or medium. 

Face — Prognathous slightly, generally ortho- 
gnathous. 

N ose — Pla ty rrh iVie. 

Distribution — Jungles of the Deccan, North 
Central India, Chotanagpur, Ceylon, Malay l^eninsula. 
East Sumatra, and Au!>tralia. 

Pre-Dravidians are: Veddah, Kurumba, Irula, 
I^aniyan, Kadir, Sakai, Oraon^ Munda, Kandh, Santal. 

Caucastc 

Physical characteri : — 

Hair— Cymotrichy. 

Skin— -White, light olive, all shades of brown and 
sometimes dark brown. 

Head — Dolichocephalic to brachycephalic. 

Stature — Medium and tall. 

Face — Cheekbones small, orthognathous. 

Nose — Leptorrhine. 

D1.STRIBUT10N — All lands beyond tropical areas 
except China, Japan and the Arctic area, America, 
India, Arabia, Indonesia. Sporadically almost every- 
where. 

Main Groups 

1. Meditkrrankans — Dolichocephalic head, long 
narrow face, tawny white skin, nose narrow and large 
(leptorrhine), stature medium (1.615 m). 
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UisTuiBUTioN — North Africa, Aegian, Sicily, 
Italy, Sardinia, South France, Iberian Peninsula, 
Mediterranean Sea and parts of Asia. ‘ 

Groups of people included in it — Iberians,' Corsi- 
cans, Italians, some Greeks, Sardinians, Sicilians, 
Berbers, Ilamites, Arabs, Sertiites, Dravidians, Todas, 
Indonesians, some Polynesians, Ainus. 

2. Nordics— M esecejihalk head (76-79), narrow 
face, straight fine aquiline nuse, reddish white skin, 
tail sUiture (1.73 m.). 

DisTKincTioN — France. Sweden, Norway, Rus- 
sia, Germany, Denmark, Holland, I'landers, Ireland, 
England, Scotland, Baltic sea, ,\orth Sea, North 
Europe. ^ 

Groups of people included in it — Afghans, Dards, 
West Persians, the Dutch of South Africa, Dutch, 
Anglo-Americans, some Irish, Scandinavians, North 
West Germans, English. 

3. Aj.iukt;'-' — Brachycephalic head (S5), long 
oval face, nose lejitorrhine (62.6 — 72), white-rosy or 
bronze skin, tall stature (1.66 — 1.70 m.). 

Distribution— British Isles, France, Italy, 
Western Alps, Switzerland, Bohemia, Balkans, Asia 
Minor, Russia. 

Groups of people included in it — Galcha, Tajik, 
Armenians, Rumanians, Albanians, Czecho-Slavs, 
Poles, Russians, Tyrolese, Swiss, South Germans, 
Some French. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

INDIAN PEOPLES: CHIEF LINGUISTIC 
. FAMILIES 

Sir HivRrkrt Kisi^ky’s Ci.assikication or' 
Indian Humanity 

Risley distinguishccf seven different ethnic types 
in the population of India. They are as follows: — 

1. Tiek Turko-Iranian tyj'k — T he people has 

broad head, line to mediun\ nose, fair complexion, 
dark or grey eyes and plentiful facial hair. 'I^his 
strain is typified by the Balochis, Brahuis and the 
Afghans. " . ^ 

2. Tijk Indo-Aryan Typi-: — This type has long 
head, fine to medium nc^e, fair complexion, <lark eyes 
with plentiful facial hair, 'fhese characters arc 
found among the Punjabi Rajputs, Jats and the 
Khattris of the Kasmere valley. 

3. 'JTuv Scytito-Dravidian type-: — Fair com- 
plexion with scanty facial hair, medium to broad 
head with medium nose. The Alaratha Brahmans and 
the Coorgs of Western India are typical examples of 
this type. They arc distributed from (lUzcrat to 
Coorg. 

4. True Aryo-Diu vidian or Hindusthani 
TYPK — The head varying from long to broad, nose 
broad to medium, light brown to dark complexion, are 
the features of this type. They are found in the 
united provinces, in parts of Rajputna and in Behar. 

5. Thk AIongolo-Dravidean or Bi:ngai,i typk — 
The complexion is dark with plentiful facial hair. 
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Head is broad with a tendency to medium. Nose 

varies from fine to broad. This type is found in 

« 

Bengal and Orissa. 

6. Tiik Mongoloid typp:— of the Himalayas, 
Nepal, Assam and Burma. The head is broad, skin 
colour dark with a yellowish tinge and the hair on the 
face is scanty. Stature is short or below medium. 
Nose is from fine to broad. The face is characteris- 
tically flat. Eye-lids aretoftcji oblique. 

• 7. 1'iiE Dravidian typk — extends from Ceylon 
to the Ganges covering all the portions of South 
Efistern India. I'his type is found in Madras, 
Hyderabad, Central Provinces, most of the Central 
parts of India and Chotanagpur. The pure type of 
this variety lives on the Malabar coast ancf in Chota- 
nagpur. They are probably the original inhabitants 
of India, and now modified by the infiltration of the 
Aryan, Scythian and the Mongoloid elements. Head 
is long, stature short or below medium, skin colour 
dark. Hair is plentiful with an occasional tendency to 
curl. Eyes are dark. Nose is very broad but not so 
to make the face a flat one. 

Criticism of Rislfy's Clas.sification 

The first group i.e. Turko-lranian is now called 
by Haddon as Irano-Mediterraneus. Leaving out the 
account of the first three groups and the Mongolian, 
we shall examine the Mongolo-Dravidian, the Scytho- 
Dravidian and the Dravidian in the light of recent 
researches. 
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In accounting for the broad headed clement in 
the Bombay Presidency Risley lays too much stress 
on the Scythian element in its population. But the 
Scythian invaders remained for too short a time to 
exert any influence on such a vast multitude of people 
•in the Bombay Presidency. So Risley 's theory does 
not hold good. Ikif the real cause will not be ascer- 
tained until we examine the group, Mongolo-Dravidian. 
Bengal is, according to Risley, peopled by brachy- 
cephalic people, and in 'accounting for the broad headed 
factor Risley takes the Mongolian influence as* the 
cause. Bui an examination in the outskirts of Bengal 
shows that the racial elements in these parts arc hot 
homogeneous. The brachy-platyrrhine elements are 
predominant in the South Eastern part bordering on 
Burma, while the dolicho-plalyrrhine elements are 
strong in the Jkahmaputra valley. Again the brachy- 
leptorrhine is predominant in the Sikkim region with 
the gradual decrease towards the north and the east. 

In accounting for the racial anatomy, not only 
shall we take the nasal index but also the orbito-nasal 
index of Topinard. So Risky was right in taking 
this index, but it should be noted that he did not use 
it except in solitary cases. So Risley’s conclusion is 
not justified on the basis of his own data. 

Moreover, Rai Bahadur R. P. Chanda has pointed 
out that the typical characters of the Mongolian, for 
example, straight hair, yellow complexion, slit and 
oblique eye, epicanthic fold, absence of bodily hair, 
are not present among the Bengalis. So Risley*s con- 
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elusion seems to be too hasty. . Again, Dr. 
])han<lerkar has shown in his paper on “Foreign 
Element in Hindu Population/’ that a siniilarity can 
be found in surnames used by the Nagar Brahmans 
of Guzerat and the Bengalis, as* for example Datta, 
]>urman, Mitra, etc. By analysing the data, given by* 
Rislcy, of these two peoples we sec that 73 per cent, 
of the Nagar I)rahmans are brachyccphalic and 70 
per cent, of the Bengalis are also brachyccphalic. So 
we cannot understand why Risley takes the Scythian 
element as the cause of the brachyccphalic factor in 
the Bombay presidency and the Mongolian ‘for Bengal. 
Hence we shall have to trace some non-Mongoloid 
broad headed people near about India. In fact, 
Pamirs and Chinese 'rurkisthan, as gatherccj from the 
data of Ujfalvy and Sir Aurcl Stein, is peopled by 
a brachyccphalic people who are known as Homo- 
Alpinus. 

Again Sir Aurel Stein has discovered in the Lob- 
Nor region certain skeletal remains distinctly 
brachycranial, and from the present day population it 
should be noted that this region is inhabited by brachy- 
cephalic element, for example, Galcha, Tajik, etc. So 
these people (Homo-Alpinus) might be mainly 
responsible for the broad headed factor in Bengal as 
well as in the Bombay Presidency. When the Alpines 
came to India they found the Upper Gangetic plain 
occupied by the Aryans, so some of them came to 
Bengal and others remained in the Bombay 
Presidency. 
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In regarcj to the Dravidian question, it can be 
said that among the Dravidians wc find three 
factors : Ddlicho-Platyrrhine, Dolicho-Mesorrhine. and 
Dolicho-Leptorrhine. • 

Dolicho-Platyrrhine is now-a-days known as 
Pre-Dravidian. Chancla has compared it with the 
NivShada mentioned *in the Puranas. There the 
Nishada is described as black like crow, very low 
statured, short armed, having high cheek bones, low- 
topped nose, red eyes *and copper coloured hair/' 
Dolicho-Meso to leptorrhine are the true Dravidians. 

Risley -does not mention anything about the 
Negrito element in the population of India. But tfie 
occurence of Negrito clement in some of the Pre- 
Dravidian ^ tribes cannot be denied. Iyer observes 
woolly hair among the Kadirs of the Cochin hills. 
Lapique found near south Indian virgin forests some 
groups with distinct Negro faces. Their hair is 
generally curly and in some clearly woolly. Giuffrida- 
Ruggeri also thinks that among some of the South 
Indian jungle tribes remnants of the Negritos, who 
are supposed to have been there from before the Pre- 
Dravidians, arc still to be found, hfutton has recently 
shown that there is a Negrito substratum in the popu- 
lation of the Eastern Frontiers of India. 

CivASSiFiCATlON 01 ^ THK INDIAN PKOPUvS 
x\CCORDTNG TO ElCKSTlvDT 

Dr. Eickstedt has classified the Indian people 
both from physical and cultural points of view. He 
has given four main divisions: — 
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1. Wkddid or ancient Indian — primitive people 
of the jungle. It is divided into — 

(a) GoNDiD~-Dark brown complexion, curly 
hair, totemistic, mattock using culture, 
matriarchal influence.* — The oraons, Gonds, 
Bhils, Juangs etc.* 

(b) Mai,id — Hair is curly with black brown 
colour, originally ancient culture with 
foreign influence. — The Kurumber, Wed- 
dah, etc. 

2. Mkl.anids or Black Indians — mixed group 
(racially). It is divided into — 

(a) South Melanid — Black 1 people in 
the most Southern plains ot India with 
.strong foreign matriarchy. — ^Y^nadi, etc. 

(b) Koi.iD — Primitive people with black brown 
complexion of the North Deccan forest, 
strong totemistic and matriarchal influence. 
— The Santals, Mundas, the Hos, etc. 

3. Indid or new Indians — Racially advanced 
people of the open region. They are divided into — 

(a) Gracile Indid — Brown people with gracile 
appearance, have enforced patriarchy. — 
The Bengalis. 

(b) North Indid — ^Light brown people, pos- 
sibly original patriarchal herdsmanship. — 
The Rajputs, Todas, etc. 

4. Palae-Monoolid — Palayan from Wynad. 

Lancu.age 

The first thing that strikes us is its wide diversity. 
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The language of a particular race may show some 
points by which that very race may be distinguished 
from others associated with it. 

lltit we know that whenever any migration occurs 
in any particular cduntry the language adopted by 
these people differs muth from that of the native 
inhabitants. 

It is a matter of fact that when speech is a 
biological factor it takes up certain lines for the for- 
mation of a language. For an English speaking 
people it will be rather difficult to pronounce all the 
words in Bengali language; of course it depends 
to a certain extent upon the environment. 

Again when a pairticular group of people with 
particular »language paSvSes through a certain country 
it leaves and ’takes up certain words to and from the 
language of those people with whom it came in 
contact. This however cannot prove that there is a 
race mixture. 

It is a fact, when we look to ourselves, that we 
Bengalis, who live in the western part of the province 
can speak Hindi and acquire much of it giving a com- 
plicated form in our mother language. J^ut truly we 
never connect ourselves with them from social side, 
i.e., marriage etc., producing a race mixture. From 
this stand point of view it will be rather improper to 
regard language as a criterion of race distinction. 

There is another point to be judged. If an 
English child is brought up in a Bengali family it 
learns to speak Bengali as we Bengalis do. But 
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indeed we cannot regard him as a Bengali. 

The main difficulty to take language as a criterion 
of race distinction is that language is not a biological 
factor, it is not inherited but acquired. 

Again even if there is a* race mixture, the 
descendants may take up oitly the language of the 
father or of the mother or a complicated form 
of both. At this point we arc confused to look upon 

language as a criterion of a race. We can say this 

* * 

much for a mixed language that these two races came 
in contact. Moreewer there is hardly any pure race 
to-day. With the help pi language we Can only put 
them in groups, but cannot classify them with distinct 
racial elements. 

The prevailing languages of India areinumerous 
of which the following hve are the main: — 

1 . At\sTRO-As!ATJC — Mon-Khciiier — Mio, Wa, 
Palaung; and Munda — Pre-Dravidian. 

2. 'fiRKTo Bvrman — Kachin, Tibetan, L,olo, 
Burmese, Kuki, Xaga. 

3. Dravidiax — Telegn, 'Pamil. 

4. Aryan — Indo-Aryan, Rajput, Galcha, Tajik, 
Marathi, l>engali etc. 

5. U N ci.AssiinKi; — Andamanese, Gipsy language. 



PART II 

SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


CHAPTER I 

OUTLINES OF SOCIAI, AN'l'EROPOLOGY 

H T is rather •difficult to define ])rccisely the limits 
of Sociology as a distinct branch. Ploctz starts wilh 
a discussion on this. Strictly speaking Social 
Anthropology should be restricted to the consideration 
of the hereditary factors determining the different 
social groups. lUit I^loelz recognises the difficulty of 
a clean cut separation of the hereditary factors from 
outer environmental influences in Society. According 
to him Social Anthropology should concern itself with 
(1) varieties of mankind placed in different social 
structures; (2) part played by varieties of social func- 
tions, i.e. mutual co-operation, etc.; (3) different 
characteristics of dilTerent varieties influenced by a 
social structure. In one word Ploetz emphasises the 
ethnic elements in social structure. To English and 
American scholars roughly speaking Sociology con- 
cerns itself with the study of the advanced society, 
whereas Social Anthropology deals with the society of 
the primitive peoples. Still as a matter of fact no true 
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books of Social Anthropology would be found to 
cover the same ground and approaches to it are as 
diverse as possible. 

The American school tends to study the social 
aspect of primitive lives emphasising the culture of 
different human groups. Ini France there has been 
two widely divergent schools : ( 1 ) Levy Bruhl wants 

to analyse the primitive people in order to find out 
the FvSychological processes of the less advanced types 
of ^mankind, which is described as logical or pre-logical. 
(2) On the other hand, Durkheim tries to find the 
basic roots of social progress in the collective life and 
takes the primitive peoples as illustrations. A funda- 
mentally different approach has been made by the 
Psycho-analysts. Freud tries to find in th,e primitive 
man the symptoms of survivals when compared with 
the whole of mankind, as he finds in neurotics when 
compared with individuals. Adler's individual 
psychology has not been applied to the primitive man. 
Jung's collective unconsciousness has some direct 
bearing on the primitive man though it has not been 
much worked out. The German school tries to 
analyse society and culture as a series of strata 
superposed on each other in a given area. Graebnar 
has thoroughness in the Pacific area where he finds 
the strata like Tasmanian or Archaic, Old Australian 
or Boomerang, West Papuan and East African or 
Totemic, Melanesian, Polynesian or Sudan culture 
superposed on each other, chronologically each with its 
distinct material culture and social organisation. The 
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school of Elliot Smith, Perry and Rivers tries to 
explain the diverse type of culture and society as due 
to the migration from some civilization centre, such 
as Egypt. 

'I'he American Sthool of Boas, Wissler etc. tries 
to confine the studies Within one continuous culture 
area geographically limited, and to find out the histori- 
cal process of the growili ^nd diffusion of culture 
traits. Lastly there is the school which has a greater 
tendency to study the social functions of different 
institutions and traits. Malinowski and Radin may be 
regarded as ’belonging to this, school. 

Anthropology along with the social sciences studies 
the objective side of the group and specially the com- 
munity lif** of the primitive peoples. The Anthro- 
pological unit is conveniently taken as the community 
by which is meant the local group within a tribe. 
Anthropologists should first acquaint themselves with 
some primitive peoples by actual field study. 

A coMMiiNiTY is largely self-defined and is com- 
posed of a group of individuals, males and females, 
children and adults, young and old following the 
standardised procedure. It has its biological aspect 
and economic problems of livelihood by means of the 
available resources. 

Primitive community: The local group varies in 
size in different tribes. In Australia the local group 
of the Aruntas is only a loose aggregate of families 
dwelling in proximi^ and its constituent members 
often belong to the same totem. The Andamanese are 
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often spoken of as one of the most primitive tribes. 
Biologically they arc classed as Negritos, culturally 
they are hunting people cither on the coast or in the 
island forest. 'I'he local group Consists on an average 
from 40 — .SO persons of all agcs^'theMiiinimum number 
of a local group l)eing 10. •Amongst the Kharias of 
Chotanagpur only one or two families might cons- 
titute a local community. Amongst the Bunas of 
Bengal 5 houses have been found to exist at a place 
tOjform a group. 'Phe Irulas are often found in groups 
of two or three families in a single place. In Assam 
there might be 5000—6000 in a primitive village. 
Amongst the Andamanese the local group is a land 
owning group. A man might hunt over his own grouj) 
land at all times but not in the land of another group. 
The local group has within its territory several camp- 
ing places, and they arc generally semi-nomadic, 
changing camps with changes of seasons. The forest 
dwelling Andamanese have generally permanent camps 
where they spend the rainy season. 'Phe Veddahs are 
wild cave dwellers living in well-portioned caves in 
the forests of ceylon. The Andamanese are generally 
patrilineal and the Veddahs have clan organisation 
with female descent. In communal caves there is an 
apportionment of the caves among the different 
families, each family keeping strictly within its own 
limits. The food is generally cooked by one man and 
shared by all members of the community but the food 
is not the private property. Often men keep their 
bows and arrows in one place. 
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The local group or community is thus to be 
clearly distinguished from the family, the totem group, 
the tribe and the nation. The primitive community 
has an average minimum size for each region and 
there is also an upp<?r limit in size. The size of the 
tribe may be as small as 150; there might be some 
with 500 to several thousands. In Assam there are 
still some tribes whose total population scarcely 
exceeds 100. On the other hand there are some large 
tribes with 1,000— 1,506. In primitive California the 
average density is 1 — 1.4 sq. miles per person. In 
native Australia it is 18 sq. .miles per person. In 
East Africa there is a high ratio, one per 0..35 sq. m. 

CHAPTER 11 

DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL 
ORGANISATION 

To consider the development of social organisa- 
tion it is necessary to look to the groupings of the 
earliest people. Groups came into being through 
functions both individual and .social, and the simplest 
would be the Family. G. D. H. Cole speaks of the 
institution of the family as almost direct and not a 
product of .social influence. But among no one of the 
primitive peoples do we find the existence of pure 
families without any other social groupings, and Rivers 
says, “ the social function of the family assign to each 
individual born into a society the special place which 
he or she is to occupy in that society.” On the whole 
the primitive social groupings are best understood by 
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a comparative study of the like institutions in modern 
civilized society. 

The first is the Family or Domk.stic group 
formed of the members related* to one another with 
the concept of “hoaii:.” The 'second is Political. 
Certainly this primitive political grouj) does not peu- 
form the complex function of a civilized government 
and a number of social groups may be combined though 
very loosely to form one political gia^up. 'I'hc third 

t 

is Occupation A i, connected with the division of social 

f 

labour. Sometimes it is so slight as to be unrecognis- 
able. The fourth is liLLiGious. 'L'lle specialisation 
of religious functions is distinctly obvious, 'J'he fifth 
grouping is Kolcational, though of a very simple 
kind, some distinction is recognisable. 'Pfic sixth is 
the SociKTY or the Club. It is like the modern 
associations devoted to some common purposes, like 
games, pursuits of science or arts. The .so-called 
secret societies of the rude people in which knowledge 
of the purpose and main proceedings is withheld from 
the rest of the community are important examples. 

Faaiily: It may be regarded as the simplest and 
smallest social group consisting of parents and 
children. Complications may arise with Polygamy 
and Polyandry. P)Ut if the children by different 
marriages live together the family will still be a simple 
one with parents, children, brothers and sisters. Real 
complication of family is where relations of the 
husband and wife live together. It may be either uni- 
lateral or bilateral. In unilateral cases the relations 
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may be either paternal or maternal. The modern 
cases in civilized societies are usually paternal, and is 
most prevalent in India under the title of Joint family, 
and there is no doubt that it was also the characteristic 
of certain societie^s of* northern Europe, joint family 
through female relationsi is to be found among the 
Khasis and the Nayafs of India. The bilateral family 
where the relations of both the parents come to live 
together is comparatively rare. The best examjde is 
to be found in the western parts of v^olomf)n island. 
The unilateral joint family resinbles considerably the 
clan, and thoNayars of Malab,ar are the best example, 

Cjuan 

Clan is an exogamous group, the members of 
which arc heW together by a tie of common ancestry, 
common totem or common territory. According to 
Wisslcr common unilateral ancestry is a Str. Common 
male ancestry is termed Gkns, and common female 
ancestry is termed Ci.ant. 

'PoTKM 

'I'otem is a species of object, animal, plant or 
inanimate, which the members of a group believe 
themselves to be related to. 'I'he exact nature of the 
relationship will vary in different grou])s, but there 
is often a belief in common ancestry. 

Sometimes a totemic group piay possess a com- 
mon territory but this is not usual. A territorial 
group has been found to consist of people possessing 
different totems. The territorial bond is an expres- 
sion of the belief in common descent but patrilineal 
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or matrilineal totem may bring about the presence 
of different totems is the same territory. This is 
called linked toteniism as in Rritish New Guinea. 

Apart from other social functions of the group 
the common tie is usually the common property. Rut 
in North America and Melanesia common ownership 
is considerably restricted in the joint family or 
kindred. 

Moiktv 

^ In Melanesia, Australia and North America many 
communities are divided into distinct* divisions called 

4 

Moir:TrKs of which the special function is regulation of 
marriages. In Melanesia and Australia moielu*s 
appear to go beyond the limit ol the tribes or terri- 
torial communities. Moieties regulate marriages but 
sometimes they arc hostile to one another, consequently 
a father and a son may be found to be hostile to one 
another. 'J'his hostility is connected with the belief in 
the difference of the physical and mental characters 
and in the claim of the superiority of these. 

Tribk 

A tribe is a social group of simple kind, the 
members of which speak a common dialect, have a 
single government, and act together for such common 
purpo.se as warfare./’ It is usually more or less 
endogamous. The habitation of a common territory 
is ascribed to a tribe, but we have nomadic tribes. It 
is political rather than a domestic group with a com- 
mon speech as its characteristic. A tribe may be 
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regarded as the simplest pattern of a modern civilized 
nation. 

Mauriagi; 

Marriage is defined as “a relation of one or more 
men to one or more* women which is recognised by 
custom or law and invoives certain rights and duties 
both in the case of the parties entering the union and 
in the case of the children born of it.’" The right of 
sexual intercourse is always implied in marriage. The 
society gives allowanctf to *such intercourse in the 
case of the husband and the wife. I’esides the 
regulated sexual relations, marriage has other factors, 
it is an economic institution. The husband should 
maintain his wife and children. Moreover, there are 
other social and ceremonial aspects of marriage. 'I'he 
performance of the union is to be done according to 
the rules laid down by custom or law. The consents 
of the parties and their parents are also required. 

Marriage is developed from a primeval habit. If 
we cast our glance to the primitive society we find that 
both men and women live together and have sexual re- 
lations with one another and maintain their children 
in common. The men were the protectors and the 
women were the nurses of their children. In this way 
natural habit of coupling of one adult man and one 
adult woman w^as sanctioned by the customs and laws 
and formed a social institution. Thus the family 
evolved out of some primeval habit, possibly from 
biological nature. 

The family as consisting of the parents and their 
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young children is recognised even in tlie most primi- 
tive society, even by the Veddahs and the Andamanese. 
Such a specific family unit as Dr. Westermark has 
shown, exists even among the anthropoids and- among 
some of the birds. Thus we fiild that .such social lie 
of the family life is as early as human society, [)ossibiy 
it is still earlier. 'Phe binding' force of the family 
tie is embedded in the instinctive life resulting from 
ihe biological necessity of preservation of species. It 
has been much intensilield by the addition of various 
ethical conce]jtions and finer human sentiments. 
Hence it is evident that “ marriage is rooted in the 
family rather than family in the marriage.'’ It is 
possible that the family existed long before the 
marriage system was in vogue, for the origin of the 
family was in the biological necessity of preservation 
of s])ecies. The human parents, like gorilla, 
chimpanzee and some birds, live in ])airs, for rearing 
Uj) of their young ones, forming a distinct unit. The 
idea that the family originated in the biological neces- 
sity is evident from the fact that in the primitive 
society ])rc-marital relations are followed by compul- 
sory union when there are symptoms of pregnancy, or 
really a child is born. In some cases true married 
life does not begin, though socially married, and the 
union does not become stable, until a child is born. 
Tn conclusion, it can be said that the family at first 
was a biologicjd unit. This unit later on got the sanc- 
tion of the society and formed a social institution 
called marriage. 
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Forms or Markiagk 

In human society three forms of marriage are 
found: Monogamy-— marriage of one man with one 
woman; Polygamy— j-marriage of one man with 
several womeft ; Folvandry— marriage of several men 
with one woman. To ihese a fourth form can be 
added, viz: Group ‘marriagi?- -when several men 
marry several women. 

The primitive people who have little knowledge of 
agriculture, and are sdll in the hunting and food 
gathering stages, are strictly monogamous. Exe’ep- 
tions can be nbticed in the case of some Australian 
and Bushmen tribes. The Vedclahs of Ceyl(5n, 
Negritos of Philippines, and some of the Africiin 
pygmies are monf)gamoiis. Among the pastoral 
people monogamy is rarely mei with, and if we turn 
our eyes to the agriculturists we find polygamy becom- 
ing more frequent and more generally practised. 

Polygamy is at ils height in Africa both from the 
point of frequency and the number of wives. Jt is 
said that King Benin hail 600 wives and King Mtessa 
of Uganda had 7,000 wives. Tn India polygamy pre- 
vails everywhere. It is still found among the Kulin 
Brahmans of Bengal. Among the Bunas of Bengal 
this practice is prevalent. A Buna can marry as many 
wives as he can maintain. Among the Korns and the 
Vaiphei Kukis a man may take any number of wives, 
though practically a man hardly takes a fourth wife 
while the other three are alive. 

Causks oi^ Poi.ygamy : Polygamy becomes natural 
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in a primitive society when the number of women 
exceeds that of men. The periodical continence and 
sexual restrictions a man, having one wife Only, is put 
to, compel him to seek the company of more than one 
woman. In primitive society a* wqman during her 
menstruation, is an object /jf superistitious fear. 
During pregnancy the husband must abstain from his 
wife, for there is a belief that intercourse during 
pregnancy is harmful to the child in the womb. After 
child-birth the husband ha's to ‘remain aloof for some 
timb. All these are obstacles in the way to the satis- 
faction of a man’s sex-craving. I'ht ojjstacles are 
removed by introducing polygamy. 

Fascination for female youth and beauty is one 
of the causes of polygamy. In primitive, society a 
woman has to labour hard in the field and besides 
she has to bear children. 'I'hese bring in early loss 
of youthful charms in a woman. So the man feels 
an inclination to find cut a new mate. 

Another cause of polygamy is man’s taste for 
variety. Fong familiarity dulls sexual instinct, which 
is usually stimulated by novelty. 

The barrenness of a wife or the birth of a female 
child is one of the reasons for looking for anotfter 
partner. In the east the desire for a male child is 
one of the main causes of polygamy. There 
is a Sanskrit saying, — “ ” — 

one selects a wife only to have a son. The Hindu 
conception is that a man must have a son who after his 
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death will perform spiritual rites for the salvation of 
his soul. 

In prfmitive society to have many children is a 
source of power, strength, protection etc. For the life 
of the primitive .is aflways in danger due to constant 
Flood feuds with the neighbours. So to have many 
children polygamy is’introduced. If we cast our glance 
to the primitive society we will meet with heavy child 
mortality. To save the .tribe from extinction polygamy 
is necessary. In primitive’ society to have many 
daughters, who will be a good source of income 
through their bride price, polygamy is resorted to. In 
primitive society a man’s material comfort is increassbd 
through the labour of his wives. This is also a cause 
of polygamy. Another cause of polygamy in the 
primitive society is that the larger the number of wives 
a man possesses the higher is his position and respect 
in the society. 

Polyandry: Polyandry exists among the South 
American Indians, Eskimos, Nayars, Todas, etc. 

Polyandry is of two varieties: (1) Fraternal or 
adelphic — found in Tibet where husbands are brothers. 
(2) Non-Fraternal — where the husbands are not 
brothers. This type is found among the Nayars of 
Sofcth India. 

Causks op Polyandry — Numerical disproportion 
between the sexes leads to Polyandry. In many parts 
of the Himalayan region where Polyandry is in vogue,, 
the women generally are less in number. Polyandry 
may be a result of high bride-price. Sexual laxity 
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and freedom of women in primitive society leads to 
Polyandry. In Tibet the cultivated land is limited 
and hence the income is also limited. So natural 
tendency arises in the primitive mind to check the 
population and this will be done ^)y introducing Poly- 
andry. Economic difficulties iform an obstacle in the 
way of maintaining a family. So a .small number of 
persons jointly marry a common wife. Lovvie thinks 
that 'I'oda Polyandry is due to a former practice of 
female infanticide. The same opinion also holds good 
in the case of the Eskimos. 

Group MARRrAOK: Sometimes it 'is reen that a 

I 

number of men are married lo a number of women. 
Tins sort of marriage is known as (iroup-marriage. 
Mr. White writes that in Tibet, Bhutan and Sikkim 
three brothers can marry three sisters and all the wives 
arc in common. Me. Lennan and Herbert Muller say 
that sexual communism prevails in the early stage of 
society, and group marriage is only one step higher 
from the promiscuous condition. 

Endogamy: Endogamy is a system of marriage 
in which a man must marry within his social group. 

Causks: (1) Racial hatred has always been a 
very prominent cause of endogamy. (2) Racial 
endogamy is included in racial pride. (3) Dr. 
Westermark says that, in the beginning there is possibly 
an instinctive feeling of sexual aversion, resulting 
from some physio-biological disparity which pre- 
vents animals of different species from pairing. 
{4) Difference of religion has often stood as an 
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obstacle to marriage between two groups of people. 

Exogamy: Exogamy is a term employed to 
designate *the rule that a man must select his wife 
from outside his own group. 

Origin: (1) Males desire for variety. (2) One 
•theory traces the cu^itom back to the animals. 
The head of the herd holds all the females as his own 
proi)erty and the young males have to find their 
mates outside the herd^ (3) hVeud says that Society 
guards against various complexes, especially those 
between father and daughter and mother anrl son, 
by making ‘*rurcs of exogamy. (4) Me. I^ennan sup- 
poses that exogamy arose through a scarcity of wonien 
caused by female infanticide, which obliged men to 
steal wives from other groups and so gradually 
established a prejudice against marriage within the 
group. (5) Dr. Westermark holds that exogamy 
originated in a natural aversion to sexual intercourse 
between persons who have been brought up together, 
and that as such persons are commonly blood relations 
the instinct finally took the form of an aversion to 
marriage among near kins. Moreover, since marriage 
with near kin appears to be injurious to the species, 
the horror of incest may be regarded as due to the 
growth of intellectual observation. 

(6) Prof. Durkheim liold^ that exogamy origi- 
nated in a religious respect for blood of the totemic 
clan, especially for menstruous blood of women which 
prevents men from having any sexual relations with 
them. 
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(7) Havelock Ellis says that familiarity brings 
contempt destroying sexual appetite and sexual attrac- 
tiveness. 

(8) L. H. Morgan holds, that exogamy was 

introduced to prevent the marriage or cohabitation of 
blood relations, especially of br«others and sisters, which, 
had been common in a preceding’ state of sexual pro- 
miscuity. His view is siij^ported by Howitt, Fissons, 
Spencer and Gillen, ^ 

Lastly, Frazer says that the principles of exogamy 
present a curious resemblance to the principle of 
scientific breeding. 

Various ways or gkttinc a wirt; 

Marrtagk ry Capturic: Among the primitive 
communities of tlte whole world this sort of marriage 
was in vogue. This is a kind of marriage, the woman 
is taken awciy forcibly without her own consent and 
that of her relatives. In Terra del Fuego this system 
of marriage occurs among the Yahgans and Onas. 
When the Onas make a raid on a neighbouring tribe, 
they kill the men and marry their women. Among 
the Chukchees of Siberia marriage by capture was 
very frequent in the past. Among the Bhuiyas of 
Orissa if a youngman is in love with a girl and either 
she or her guardians will not give consent to the 
marriage, the youngman, with the help of his friends 
will carry off the girl at a suitable opportunity. The 
Hos of Bengal also practise this marriage by capture. 

Marriagk by Purchasic : “ The older school of 
writers thought that wife capture gave way in time to 
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wife purchase.” Spencer considered that “ Purchase 
is the usual substitute for violence as civilization pro- 
gresses.” We find that in Vedic age marriage by 
purchase was in vogue. An illustration can be cited 
from Mahabharata, * King I’andu gave the king of 
•Madra gold and other prtscious metals, elephants, horses 
etc. to have his sister. Nowadays among some of the 
lower castes of Bengal marriage by purchase is 
practised. The Vaiph^i Kukis of Manipur also 
observe this practice. 

Marriagi; by Exouangk : Thi.s sort of marriage 
is a modified form of marriage by purchase in which 
the bride price is compensated by an offer of a girl 
in return. This practice is found among the Bhatias 
of Almora. 

Marriagk by SURViCK : 1'ozzer .says, “ Marriage 
by service is so common in Hebrew tradition that it is 
another name for compensation.” The bridegroom 
lives with his father-in-law and works for him for a 
certain period of time to gain his daughter as a wife. 
The period of time varies in different groups of people. 
This system is practised by the Bunas of Bengal. The 
bridegroom lives in his father-in-law’s hou.se and 
serves him for 6 to 9 months to gain his daughter as 
wife. Among the Vaiphei Kukis this period is 
extended from 2 to 3 years. This practice is also found 
among the Eskimos, Ainus of Japan, etc. 

Leviratk : a sort of marriage in which one marries 
the elder brother’s widow. If brothers live together 
and one of them dies childless, the wife of the deceased 
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should marry one of his brothers. The first born issue 
succeeds in the name of the deceased. 'J'his custom 
was a Hebrew one. 

There are two forms of levirate: (1) When the 
husband is the younger brother bf the deceased it is 
known as Junior Lkvirati:. «(2) When the husband 
is the elder brother or elder kindred it is SivNIOR 
LkviraTK. Among the llhumijas of Orissa, Hos of 
Seraikella, lUtnas of Bengal, ^Kirgiz, Panians and 
Parayans, etc., this custom still prevails. 

SoRORATK is defined as a marital alliance in which 
several sisters in a fanply are regarded as the wives 
of the man who marries the eldest of them.^’ The 
typical example of sororate is found in Rockchild of 
N. America. 

Cross-Coi\sjn JMarriagic is a marriage between 
the children of brothers and sisters. There are two 
varieties : ( 1 ) Mother’s brother’s daughter (M.B.D.) , 

(2) Father’s vSister’s daughter (F.S.D.). It is found 
among Mikirs of Assam, Vaiphei KukivS, Todas, 
Birhors, Veddah, Hottentots, Herero of Africa, etc. 

Param.ku Cous[N Marrtaciv is a marriage be- 
tween the children of two brothers or two sisters 
irrespective of the rules of descent. 

CHAPTER III 

PRIMITIVE ECONOMIC LIFE 

Economics deals with production, distribution 
and consumption of wealth. In the primitive society 
this wealth would naturally mean nothing but supply 
of food. And the fact remains that the distribution 
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of animals has followed food supply. Man or animal 
has always moved to the place of the easiest source 
of food supply. So long as man would depend on 
mere eollection of food, this movement from time to 
time would be an ir/evitablc and unavoidable part of 
social culture. With increase of social complexities 
and difficulties of ’movement, or with intellectual 
observation, man will begin to take to food growing. 
This in its turn woul^ further increase social com- 
plexities and give rise to cultural aspect of human 
industry. Thus we may arrange the economic life of 
man in thcdollowing order:— 

1. I'ood collectors — hunting tribes. 

2. Pastoral life — people domesticating 

animals, herdsmen. 

3. Agriculturists — Non-nomadic people 

with settled abodes. 

Absolutely pure form of any one of these stages 
could scarcely be found, as man passed from the 
simple hunting stage through the increasingly complex 
stages. Put it cannot be denied that food has con- 
siderably influenced grouping of men or formation and 
gro\vlh of social life. Thus in the different stages 
there have always been some changes in the social 
relationship between man and woman, young and old. 
Choice and capacity of the sexes, and of the aged and 
the young, also contributed much to the adjustment 
and readjustment of social relationship, rank and 
position. 
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On the otherhand, the question of the ownership 
of food, gathered or produced, gives us an idea of a 
crude sense of property amongst the most primitive 
people. This gives an idea of the development of 
intellectual outlook growing an aftxiety for future pro- 
vision, which again is an important factor in the deve^ 
lopment of social and economic culture. Thus stage 
by stage we may observe, man collecting food from the 
forests and wilds, and living the raw meat of the 
beasts, hunted without the help of any definitely 
manufactured weapons, or on the grubs or worms or 
all sorts of the most e,asily available' tr?:sh. in the 
next stage he uses the crudest forms of stone imple- 
ments and forms groups for better collection of food, 
lie moves away from the place where food becomes 
scarce. The gradual scarcity of food at a place makes 
him anxious for storing food. He learns to domesti- 
cate animals both as aids to hunting and for the 
purpose of food supply. Then he observes the growth 
of plants from seeds and learns to sow seeds. He 
makes rude implements of stone, of bronze or of iron 
to till the soil, and sow seed. This gives him a per- 
manent supply of food at one particular place. His 
nomadic habit decreases, he settles down and begins 
to grow immense complexities in social life and culture. 
However it is to be noted that all these stages cannot 
with exact precision be found in every people. 
Circumstances, environment, and accidental discoveries 
or inventions, like that of metals etc., may give a 
people a leap over a number of stages. 
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1. Food Cou^kctors — Hunting and 
Fishing Tkirics 

Primitive pe9plcs living on hunting and fishing 
gradually developed various methods for their food 
collection. A survey of these will prove that they 
depended mainly on conditions of local life. The 
hunting methods may be enumerated as bailing, stalk- 
ing, enticing, snaring, selling of traps or using poisons 
etc. The fishing appliances are mainly hooks, nets, 
and traps of various shapes and si^'cs. 1'his most 
primitive stratum can still be found amongst .some 
people. As* development of |he methods of hunting 
or fishing is a mark of culture, it is to be noticed that 
cultural differences largely depended on and were 
determined by local peculiarities of climate, fiora and 
fauna. Thus in the northern most area with 
arctic and subarctic climatic conditions the carible 
(Reindeer) is the principal food of the primitive 
people. H'he Eskimos and the Canadian Indians live 
in the tract — the former mainly depending on seals and 
caribles, and the latter on the reindeer alone. Their 
whole fooding and clothing centre round this animal. 
South of this area ihe bison was hunted by buffalo. 
In South America a kind of wild IJama called Goanako 
was hunted with the bola and the bow. Further south 
the Patagonians lived mostly on seals. I'he animal 
food in the north was supplemented by perry-edible 
roots, and in the south, by the nuts of a type of pyne 
tree and seeds of another type of tree. In the north- 
west Pacific area the main food supply was salmon. 
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These fishing people also preserved a kind of fish in a 
pulverised form and several pieces of roots were also 
eaten. In the Californian area the chief* food was 
acorn made into a kind of bread or cakes. In the 
centre of the American region there, was the area of 
intensive agriculture, primnpally of maize. In 
Palaeolithic times the inhabited part of Europe was a 
hunting area, probably the conditions now surviving 
in central parts of Siberia. In Australia hunting was 
the chief occupation, and in tne Pacific region crude 
agriculture and domestication of chicks and chickens 
were the basis of life. 

The Andamanese, the Veddahs of Ceylon and the 
Pushmen of South Africa may be taken as the typical 
examples of the hunting peojde. Living in the anti- 
desert with alternate dry and rainy season and 
scarcity of water, the struggle for existence for the 
Bushmen is very hard. The animal life includes the 
elephant, lion, leopard, hyena, jackal, and a type of 
zebra and various smaller animals, such as rabbits etc. 
and ostriches and other birds. These are generally 
hunted by means of pitfall traps and disguises (They 
sometimes hunt disguised as ostriches. In Bengal 
there is a class of nomadic people called “ Hagharis 
who hunt jackals by imitating their cries) and the 
efficient hunter becomes the leader of the tribe and 
families adhere to him. The bow and the poisoned 
arrow are the chief weapons. Hunting is the work of 
men while women supplement the food by digging 
roots and collecting berries. The digging stick 
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is the most useful implement for this. Insects 
and wild beasts and eggs, large white ants are also 
eaten. Witer is carried in ostriches* eggs or melons. 
Knives of stones are used for dressing the skin, in 
the preparation of clothes and ornaments. They 
build bee-hive-shaped h^its for dwelling. 'I'he man is 
busy during the whole day with hunting, and women 
and children live on whatever they collect. There are 
no methods of preserving food etc. 

In order to consider the economic life of the 
hunting tribes it is needful to cast a glance over some 
factors influencling the life of the peoples with primi- 
tive technique. * 

Their communities are generally very small, vary- 
ing between 12 and 50 heads. A community consists 
of a number of small families — a family consists 
of a mother and children protected by a man. 
'I'he men do the heavy and laborious works of 
hunting while the Avomen help them as collectors. 

Among these hunters specially who live in deserts 
and steppes, the whole community moves from time to 
time according to the movements of the game, the 
ripening of the wild fruits and other produce, and fish- 
ing seasons. 

Inter communal help in good and bad times also 
contributes to a great deal to the economic arrange- 
ment of the communities of the hunters (e.g. small 
Eskimo communities). 

2. IIkrdsmkn 

The stage when a hunting tribe begins to confine 
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itself to one particular kind of game (c.g. North 
American Indians followed the herds of bisons from 
one place to another) is the first in the transition to 
a nomadic life combined with, herding. In- com- 
parison with the true huntei*s such nomads are 
more or less certain of their subsistence and their 
community is as a matter of* fact more closely 
intertwined. The herds constitute a permanent 
I)osscssion and, in some cases, ^are a gradurdly increas- 
ing wealth. 

* There are two main types of pastoral life — 
(1) Nomadic type (no fixed abode).* The jjastoral 
peoples seldom remain in one spot for a pretty long 
j)eriod, as a frecjiient change of habitation is necessary 
for the health of the animals. (2) Sedentary type 
(with grazing ground and variable amount of 
associated agriculture). The people usually depend 
on other foods than that provided by their herds. 

In tracing the history of the pastoral tribes we 
should know what an important ])art in shaj)ing social 
organisation is played by the domestication of animals. 
The importance of animals varies according to their 
kind, whether they provide food, clothes, or labour- 
saving devices. In consequences of these differences 
as well as of other local influential factors (e.g. ethnic 
element, climatic conditions, and physical features of 
the place) the domestication of animals developed 
on different lines in different places. The use of 
animals as food may be considered as the oldest form 
of economic use which was probably followed by 
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further attempts to use them as draught animals, beasts 
of burden, and only later, for riding or for the sake 
of their milk and wool. 

The sense of dependence on the animals and their 
produce (i.c., milk, Tat, meat etc.) induces a special 
religious conception, a particular respect for the higher 
powers. As a consequence of this a number of rites 
and ceremonies is practised for the care of animals, 
their pasture and everything concerned with them. 
'Phe social status of a family group depends on die 
number of cattle in its possession. 

Animahmilk plays a greaj. part in supplying nutri- 
tious food for the rearing of the infants. I'his fact 
has engaged the attention even of uncivilised pec^jde, 
because greater proportional increase in the population 
of such communities is a vitally important factor. A 
number of ceremonies is connected with milking, 
drinking of milk, its distribution, milk sacrifices, the 
form of the milk-containers and the mode of clean- 
ing and preserving them. Milking is done under the 
protection of a charm and that by man. The care 
of the milk vessels and of such milk as is not neces- 
sary for immediate consumption is the woman’s duty. 
Indian legends tell us that milking was done by the 
girls of the family. 

3 . A GK I c i: I.TU K.T ST s 

Man even while he gets his food as the lower 
animals do, by collecting wild fruits and procuring 
games and fish, feels inclined by virtue of his higher 
intellect, to get these more easily by artificial means. 
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In order to understand the gradual development of 
these artificial means it should be borne in mind that 
agriculture is not a difficult or out-pf-the-way inven- 
tion. Even the most uncivilised* people, skilled as he 
is in the gathering of the food J^lants he lives upon, 
must know well enough that s(?eds or roots put in a suit* 
able place in the ground grow and thrive. Thus the 
savage people when they settle in one spot all the 
year round, and the local geographical conditions, i.e., 
climate and soil, arc favourable, mostly plant a little 
(e.g., the Indians of IJrazil) and get a supply of food. 

There exist different methods in the tillage of 
the soil among different peoples, and consequently 
social and religious organisations are equally varied. 
Among the Australians we find the pointed digging 
stick to procure eatable roots etc. The Nagas and the 
Kukis of the north eastern part of India use hoc as 
their implement for cultivation. The plough is used as 
an agricultural implement by the Santals of the Santal 
Parganas and other people of the plains, to cultivate 
larger areas of land. All these implements are used 
mainly by men, and women help them in the field 
in various other ways, i.e., supplying food to them 
during their work, sowing seeds and reaping the har- 
vests. The social life of these people has become 
much more complex.. They have their abodes fixed. 
They know the art of storing food articles for future 
provisions. Thus they have ample opportunities of 
developing cultural aspects, and we find in them a 
fuller sense of property. 
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CHAPTER IV 

PRIMITIVE RELIGIOUS IDEAS 
Anckstor Worship 

Herbert Spencer develops the theory of ghost 
worship by dealing elaborately with the primitive idea 
of life, death, resurrection, soul, spirit, the other world 
and the cult of the 'ghost. Spencer finds that some 
notion of existence beyond death, however vague, is 
almost universal. As ihe idea develops, it takes a 
definite form and the minfi thinks out something in 
imitation of the realities of the world but vastly 
superior in» power and moving about without actual 
earthly bodies as spirit or ghost. From this belief 
comes the idea of ghost propitiation, not only at the 
time of funeral but also on later occasions. From 
this the idea of regular ancestor worship originates. 
The ancestor may be the father uf the family, but 
among the primitives we find, that the father 
worshipped is generally the first tribal ancestor. It 
may be hero worship ; the hero should be a tribal hero, 
real or mythical or some leader of a conquering race. 
From these Spencer concludes that “Ancestor worship 
is the root of every religion,” and all other forms, 
such as idol worship, fetish worship, animal, plant and 
nature worship, develop out of ancestor worship. This 
theory is based on the following grounds: — 

1. We see that in every case there is a human 
personality behind the supernatural being. 

2. If anything appears to be superior to the ordi- 
nary things of life, the primitive people regard that as 
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supernatural or divine. 'J'hus a chief is favoured for 
strength ; a medicine man, for his skill in curing 
diseases ; a victor, for his conquests ; and 'all assume 
divine aspects. Such persons arje held in awe during 
life time and with a greater awe after death. This 
leads to the propitiation of thpir ghosts, and results in 
an established form of worship.* 

Ancestors may be of difl*crent forms: — 

1. In primitive culture we find the ancestor is 
represented by the Supreme Being. This 
Supreme Being has neither wife nor family. 
1'his form of ancestry is fottiRb among the 
pygmies of central Africa, some Australians, 
natives of California, etc. 

2. In the boomerang culture in Australia and 
Africa the conception of the ancestor is 
somewhat different. Here we find a single 
figure, the first father. He is the first mortal, 
risen from the dead and is often equated with 
the moon. Tie may also be symbolised by other 
lunar animals such as hares, snakes, rabbits etc. 
At the initiation ceremony He appears in these 
forms and is much dreaded by the initiates. The 
first father is not subordinate to the Supreme 
Being but has already coalesced with him into a 
single existence. 

3. If we look into the higher society we find that 
the first father no longer receives worship, but 
a number of dead ancestors. Among the 
Mongolians, Turkish nomads, etc., we find that 
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the father of the race has acquired the same 
cult as the Supreme Being. But in this case 
he *is not always the symbol of virtues, and 
. may sometimes represent vice — the devil. 

4. Ancestor worship may take the form of 
lotemism. It ij found in Australia, New 
Guinea, India, Africa and America. 

5. In exogamous matrilineal culture instead of the 
father, the triba) mother is identified with the 
moon or with xAt mbther earth. The ancestor 
worship takes the form of worshipping •the 
mother 'earth. Side by side with this mother 
cult we find secret societies among the mide 
members of the community for the worship of 
the ghost, especially in the form of skull 
worship, which is really a cult of worshipping 
the spirit of the individual ancestor. 

Among the Indians, Iranians, Chinese, Japanese, 
many European peoples and Polynesians, ancestor 
worship exists in all the forms. 

Animism 

It was Tylor who gave currency to the word and 
made it technical in anthropology. 

Animism is the belief in spiritual beings.” It is 
made up of two parts: first, concerning the souls of 
individuals capable of continued existence after death; 
second, concerning other spirits, superior to man and 
up to the rank of powerful deities. Animism in its 
full development includes the belief in the existence 
of bodyless souls capable of controlling deities and 
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subordinate spirits. This doctrine of . souls is pre- 
valent amongst the lower races and is the result of 
their mental efforts to find an explanalibn of the 
difference between the living and the dead and of the 
visions and dreams. The belief* in . an apparitional 
soul or ghost is that it is a tbin unsubstantial animal 
image in its nature, a sort of va{x)ur film or shadow 
which is animated independently by the life and 
thought of the individual and. possesses the personal 
consciousness and volition of its corporeal owner, past 
or ‘present, and is capable of leaving the body and 
appearing to men as a Phantasm. “ • 

• Tylor makes animism as broad based as possible 
as it has in it the basis of philosophy and religion of 
man of all times. In lowie’s language, animism is 
the primitive concept of spirit. The examples cited 
from primitive life show that the variety of animistic 
ideas amongst some (Jagga — Bantu people of Africa) 
is but a belief in disembodied soul of the dead; 
amongst the Andamanese it is the double reflection 
or shadow of a living man; amongst the Red Indians 
(Shoshoni) the belief centres round the life principle, 
residing on the head and about ten inches long, iden- 
tical with the '' An gustha Proman Poorusha” which 
was taken out of the dead Satyabana by Yama in the 
story of Savitri in the Mahabharata. It has similarity 
to the Indian conception of 'Xlihaya Sharir*' into 
which astral state one is transformed after death and 
is suspended in empty space without any support. In 
New Guinea amongst the Tami there is a right hand 
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soul as well as a left hand one. There is also a belief 
in quadruple souls among some tribes, such as Ye-uchi 
and Dacota. The Khonds of India have a belief in 
quadruple souls. In* the Hindu Society also we find 
animistic belief. . One good example is their setting 
up lights on the tops (rf long bamboo ])oles in the 
month of Kartic (Oct. and Nov.) to light the spirits 
of our fore-fathers to Heaven through the dark 
regions of chaos. 

According to Tylor animism originated in the 
attempt of the primitive man to explain dreams and 
visions, leading to his formation of the idea of the 
independent ethereal existence of the soul. Hut 
Durkheim objects to it on the ground that the com- 
plete dissociation of the soul from the body is not to 
be found in the primitive belief in all its aspects. 
Sometimes a part of the body is not only regarded as 
the seat of the soul but is indentified with it. JVlore- 
over, the primitive man's attempt to explain dreams is 
a point which goes against his having formed an idea 
of the reality of dreams. P'inally Durkheim says that 
if religion had been based on dream and hallucination, 
as Tylor thinks, it could not have survived thousands 
of years. Objections have come from another 
quarter; the Elliot vSmith Perry School, which traces 
the origin of everything including animistic belief to 
Egypt. It is not accepted by all anthropologists. 

T5dor's scheme of religious evolution that animism 
is the basis and the model on which all the religious 
ideas of soul, demons, deities etc. were gradually built 
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up, culminating in the great conception af one Supreme 
Spirit, is also liable to objections. Tylor, like his 
contemporary Mid-\^ictorians, was fond of an 
evolutionary scheme of things, in a single line and 
applied it to religion. He has* been challenged by 
anthropologists like Andrew tLang to show that the 
belief in primeval eternal beings exists among some 
of the primitive tribes. Recently Pater Schmidt of 
Vienna has shown that the High God concept is present 
amongst Ikishinen, y\ndanianese, Semangs, Congo 
Pygmies, etc., who are in the primary culture strata. 
This High God is eternal, omnipotent and* founder of 
mdral laws and is not worshipped in temples or through 
images. We can no longer hold that religious con- 
ception passed through a scheme of pre-animism, 
animism, naturisni, polytheism and monotheism. 
There is a conception of one Supreme God, and this 
conception is either independent of or earlier than 
animistic belief. 

1'OTKMISM 

The word totemism is derived from an American 
Indian word ‘ totem,’ roughly standing for the tribe. 

“ A totem is a class of material objects which a 
savage regards with superstitious respect, believing 
that there exists between him and every member of 
the class an intimate and altogether special relation.” 

Goldenwiser defines : “ One speaks of totemism 

when a tribe comprises a social organisation mostly 
of the clan or gentile pattern, as well as a peculiar 
form of .;5uper-naturalism, consisting in the most 
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typical cases of certain attitudes towards species of 
animals, plants or classes of natural objects.” 

^J'he characteristics of a totem : — 

1. Attitude towards the totem. 

2. Relation betwc^m the totem and the totemite. 

3. Psychic traits common between the totem and 
the totemite. 

4. Some sorts of physical traits common between 
the totem and the totemite. 

5. Representation olt the totem as a fif^ure of art 
or a symbol of sacredness. 

6. Taboos m connection jvith the totem. 

7. Groups named after the name of th.- totem.* 

8. There is often a sociolo, epical aspect of totemism 
— Exogamy. 'Phis is wide-spread but not 
universal. 

Common features of totemism in India: — 

1. Clan organisation with tolemic names. 

2. Concept of taboo. 

3. Idea of descent is absent but some sort of rela- 
tion between the totem and the totemite exists 
and there are also stories to explain such 
relations. 

In North America the artistic side of totemism 
is developed. There is a belief in guardian spirit. 
The members of the totem clan .often call them.selves 
by the name of their totems. In Africa no arti.stic 
designs of the totem and no clan names are found. 
The pecularity is the totcmic taboo, the prohibition to 
eat or kill the totem animal. In Bantu language the 
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word totem means taboo. In Australia the totemic 
names and the totemic taboos are universal. There is 
a close relation between the totem and th*e totemite, 
generally a relation of descent from the toteni; The 
totemic symbols are current all • throughout the con- 
tinent. The Mundas and thefiOraons of Chotanagpur 
do not kill the totem animal. The Bunas of Bengal 
also do not kill and eat totem animals. 

Origin : Frazer gives several suggestions for the 
origin of totemism. Accordiiig to him a primitive 
tril5e was divided into several totem groups. Each of 
which was charged with control and Superintendence 
of’ some department of nature from which it took its 
name. Thus totemism would be a practical system 
for regulating the food supply of a tribe. Each totem 
clan would look after the supply of its totem animal 
or plants for the consumption of the rest of the tribe. 
Later on the group totems might have begun with the 
individual totem. According to Andrew Lang the habit 
of applying nick-names of animals or plants to indivi- 
duals developed into the names of the tribes who were 
descended from them. There are totems associated 
with a particular sex which is different from the clan 
totem. These sex totems found in Australia might 
have developed later on into group totems. Amongst 
the American Indians the guardian spirit conception 
is more prominent and the totem might have been 
merely an individual or tribal guardian or some heroic 
ancestor. Frazer's view point is to hold totemism as 
essentially a primitive type of social organisation and 
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religious belief which developed in very crude sur- 
roundings out of more or less magical ideas for the 
protection of societies. 

Freud sees in totemism a profound corroboration 
of his own hypothesis of the horror of incest and 
repression, and the sense of rivalry felt by children 
towards their father. According to him in the 
primeval horde sons used to kill their father and made 
a feast of it. The totem is but a substitute of this 
original patricidal ceremony. 

According to Durkheim totemism like all otfier 
elementary religious ideas \Yas an idealisation of a 
group mentality participating in group rites transcend- 
ing individual feelings for the time being. Thus, it is 
a symbolisation of group. 

Totemism is not an universal phenomenon. 1'hus 
it is not a stage through which all mankind necessarily 
passes, nor are its various functions the same among 
different peoples in widely different areas. It is very 
hard to think of totemism as one system spreading 
culturally from some common centre and diffusing 
over the different areas. Different causes might have 
resulted in the similar phenomenon of totemism. Nor 
is tocemisni the most primitive system. There are 
many tribes with the most primitive cultures who 
have no trace of totemic organisation. Thus totemism 
may be a later complex system evolving in different 
areas from different convergent causes. 

Totemism — A Form op Religion: According 
to Robertson Smith totemism is essentially a form of 
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religion. He confuses totemism with nature worship 
and finds totemic belief in the worship of stars, stones, 
moon, trees etc. He considers totemism to be the 
starting point of all religions. He further maintains 
that the sacrifices for the religious -rites among the 
Semites are of totemic nature. He says that the 
victim was the totemic animal of the same blood and 
same genus as the God to whom the sacrifice was 
made, and as the man who did it. Generally it was 
seen that this animal might not be eaten or killed. But 

f 

on festive occasions all people of the tribe gathered 
and killed the totem animal which was idv^ntical with 
God and made a feast on it. 

Totkmism as thk karltivST form of KFrjGiox : 
'J'otem is a badge of a group. The artistic represen- 
tation of the totem is very common among the north 
American Indians. In Australia though such artistic 
representation is less developed, it is not unknowm. On 
ceremonial occasions the totemic object is painted 
upon the body of the totemites. Sometimes these 
totemic figures are drawn upon the ground over a 
grave. The lines on the chiirinya axe are said to be 
emblematic of the totem objects. lUit one remarkable 
thing is noticed. The totem is not generally painted 
on the body of the totemile but when on religious 
occasions the entire .tribe comes to live a common 
social life, the clan members are separated by a divi- 
sion caused by the emblematic figures on their bodies. 
Thus the totem is a collect label, and it is also a sign 
of the sacred and profane. Hence the material world 
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is divided int© the sacred and tlie profane. Thus we 
find that the most sacred thing of the Australians is 
the churinga which hears totemic emhlcms. From the 
above evidence Durkheim draws a conclusion that 
sacredness is de-riveH from the sacred objects like 
churinga, and from iht totemic sign the religious 
significance is derived. 

The primitive life of the Australian aborigines 
is divided into 2 distinct periods: (1) Dull and 
(2) Super excitation. During the social ceremonies 
every individual is exalted and animated by the 
impulse of* the communal Ijfe, and the social force 
becomes apparent to him. The mystic religious ideas 
and feelings fall upon him in such atmospheric con- 
ditions. He then feels a difference between his ordi- 
nary life and life on such occasions. Thus the idea 
of profane and sacred originates. Hence Durkheim 
concludes that the earliest form of religion is 
Totemism. 

'I'he theory of Durkheim is opposed by Pater 
Schmidt. Durkheim took the Central Australian 
Arunta people as the most primitive. But in compari- 
son with the TUishmen, the Andamanese and even the 
South East Australians, the Arunta people is not 
primitive but rather advanced. They have no trace 
of totemism. Thus according tp Schmidt the earliest 
form of religion is not totemism, but High God. 
BiaJKF' IN Supreme Being 

According to the historical school the human 
cultures are grouped in four different ways: 
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I. Primitive Cul,turks, Food gatherers: 
(a) Central primitive culture (exogamous with 
monogamy), (b) Southern primitive culture (exo- 
gamous with sex-totem), (c) Afctic primitive culture 
(exogamous, equal rights), (d)' Boomerang cultures. 

Distribution: Pygmies *of Africa and Asia, 
peoples of South Africa and of the Nile, Bushmen, 
South Eastern Australians, peoples of New Guinea, 
Terra del Feugians, Kskirpos etc. 

, II. Primary Cui,turks, Food producers: 
(a) Higher stage of Hunting (Exogamous, totemic, 
patrilineal), (b) Horticulture (exogambus, matrili- 
neal). (c) Pastoral nomads (Patrilineal with undivided 
Family). 

Distribution : Ural-Altaics, Indo-Europeans, 
Hamito-Semites, Central Australians, Melanesians 
and Indonesians. 

HI. Secondary Cultures (Hoe Cultures) : 
(a) Free Patrilineal cultures found in Polynesia, 
Western Asia and Sudan, (b) Free matrilineal cul- 
tures found in Southern China, Farther India, 
Melanesia, and South America. 

IV. Tertiary Cultures (Plough and Agricul- 
ture) : oldest civilisations of Asia, Europe and 
America. 

The primitive people live in the primitive stage 
of culture. This we can understand from the follow- 
ing facts: — 

1. Geographical Reasons: The primitive people 
occupy the peripheral regions of the earth or 
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isolated areas such as forests or mountains or 
other inaccessible places that are least attrac- 
tive to the people of higher cultures. Thus if 
‘ we cast our glance over Asia for consideraUon 
we find that the people of the primitive culture 
have occupied tlte peripheral regions. On the 
extreme south we find the Andamanese, the 
Semangs and the Veddahs of Ceylon, etc. ; and 
on the north Kamchadale, Koryak, Chukchee 
and other tribes of this pattern, who have ti^ken 
shelter in the extreme peripheral regions being 

I 

clrivfin by the advanced pastoral and agricultural 
peoples of Central Asia. 

2. Economic Conditions: The people of the 
peripheral regions are at the lowest stage of 
economic development, ^'hey are mere food 
gatherers. They have no knowledge of pro- 
duction either by cattle-breeding or by tilling the 
soil. 

3. Material Cultures and Social Organisa- 
tion : Their material culture is backward. It 
is evident from their housing and clothing, and 
their method of preparing tools and weapons. 
Among them the family is an independent social 
unit. So their social organisation is loose and 
simple and mainly confined to family unit. 

4. Negative Proof: These primitive cultures do 
not show any signs of primary or secondary 
cultures. If in any case any trait of a prirnary 
culture is noticed in a primitive culture we can 
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say that it is an intrusive element. In primi- 
tive cultures we do not find aii}^ trace of 
totemism, agriculture, mother right, cattle 
breeding etc. * * 

StPKKMK IhClNG IN TilK PlilMlTlVI': Cri/tURKS : 
Following the facts of the historical school Pater 
Schmidt at first finds out the primitive cultures of the 
different parts of the Earth. He applies the geogra- 
|)hical, economic and social reasons for proving primi- 
tiveness of a culture. lie then finds out how the idea 

f 

of a Supreme Pcing spread in the primitive culture 
strata. Schmidt says that to trace the origin of 
religion the study of primitive cultures is of great 
importance for the following reasons: (a) Primitive 
cultures are nearest to the origin, (b) They have 
preserved in a more or less pure way the archaic form 
of religion, (c) Being placed in the peripheral or 
inaccessible ])laccs they arc not likely to be mixed up 
with other forms, fd) On account of their primitive 
character it may be taken that they have passed no 
culture strata. So by a study of these primitive forms 
of religion we may have a survey of the earliest 
form of human religion. 

Sx:prK]viiv Ih^iNG Idka in tiik Primitive Cul- 
TURKs: Among the pygmies of Asia and Africa the 
idea of the Supreme Being is present. The same idea 
is current among the Boni Negrillos of the forests 
of Africa, Batwa, Bambute, etc. If we turn our eyes 
to the Arctic region we find that the belief in a 
Supreme Being is found among the various Palae- 
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arctic tribes— Samoyeds, Koryaks, Kamchadales. It is 

also found among the Eskimos and the Ainus who un- 
* 

doubtedly form a very archaic stage of culture. In 
Ainefica the belief ‘in a Supreme Heing is current 
among the primitivb tribes. It is met with among 
the Ojibwas, h^oxes, IJacotas, Algonkins, etc. 

From the above it is evident that the belief in a 
Supreme Ikdng is widely distributed throughout the 
whole world among the primitive tribes of peripheral 
regions. From this Schmidt concludes that the belief 
in a Supreme Keing is the essential factor of the most 
primitive human cultures. {le also says that the idea 
is an archaic one from the fact that the idea'^of 
Supreme I^eing is definite in the j^rimitive cultures, bin 
it is not so in higher cultures. So il cannot be a later 
development and must be the earliest from of religion. 

Is TiiK Pkimttiviv Rkijcio-n oi^ a HiGK-Oon OR 
SrPRKAiiv Bring a tri'K Monotiirism? — Pater 
Schmidst says that the Supreme Being is the God of 
true monotheism and the belief in a Supreme God 
is a monotheistic doctrine. 1'his theory has been 
criticised by some authors. They think that the multi- 
plicity of gods is tlic primitive form of religion. This 
is known as Porytjirtsm. The Polytheists put forth 
some views against the doctrine of the Supreme Being 
(Monotheism), such as: — 

1. 'I'he Arctic primitive peoples have a Divine 
l^eing. He protects the beasts and supplies the 
chief food of the people. Schmidt here says 
that this Divine Being is none but the Supreme 
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Being who exerts his influence over the sky, 
earth, air, water and hence over the whole of 
the earth. 

2. The belief in the First Father and First Mother 
is present in some primitive* cultures. The 
First Father in some caJ>es is identified with the 
Supreme Being and may be associated with the 
solar myth. This is an indication of the 
plurality of gods: the First Father, the First 
IVlother and the Supreme Being. 

3. In North America and in the Arctic areas the 
primitive people believe in a creator of evils 
besides the Supreme Being. This gives us an 
idea of the multiplicity of gods. 

4. In some places the primitive peoples associate 
the Supreme Being with a wife and children. 

Schmidst says against the above facts that many 
peoples of the primitive cultures do not believe in a 
wife and children of the Supreme Being. The belief 
in a wife and children of the Supreme Being as is 
found among the Bushmen, Southern Andamanese, 
Semangs, etc. are said to be a later development. 
Lastly Schmidt says that if we analyse the ideas of 
multiple gods, a basic idea of the monotheistic doctrine 
will be found among them. In Schmidt's opinion the 
other Divine Beings are definitely subordinate to the 
Supreme God and sometimes there runs a belief that 
they are created by Him. From these it is evident 
that the idea of the plurality of gods among some of 
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the primitives, is a side issue and consequently a sub- 
sequent development. 

Form'and Shape oe the Supri^me Being: The 
Suprepie Being cannot be seen nor can He be perceived 
by human sense, organs. His form is human though 
some remarkable additjpns are necessary to complete 
his shape and satisfy the fancy of ascribing superiority 
to Him. The Andamanese and Negrillos of Africa 
tell about the invisibility of their god. The 
Andamanese and the S^mahgs think that the Supreme 
Being is often conceived of as an old man with a 
long beard* Sometimes the vSupreme Being is con- 
ceived of as shining like the sun or the fire and none 
in the world can see his face. 1'his belief is current 
among the Southern Andamanese and the Californians. 

Name oe the Supreme Being: (1) Father — 
In some primitive culture areas the name ‘ father * is 
given to the Supreme Being as is found among 
the Bushmen and the Semangs. (2) Creator 
— The Ainus and the Samoyeds call the Supreme 
Being ‘ the creator.' f 3) Peace oe Abode (sky 
myth) — The Samoyeds have given the name ‘ Sky 
myth ' to the Supreme Being. (4) Attributes — 
A few names referring to the attributes of the Supreme 
Being, ‘ the oldman,' ‘ the protector ' arid ' the giver,' 
etc., are given by the Ainus and the Eskimos. 

Habitation oe the Supreme Bp:ing : I. Among 
some of the primitive peoples such as Southern 
Andamanese, Semangs, South East Australians, there 
is a belief that the Supreme Being originally lived 
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with them on the earth. But later on being offended 
Ijy some sinful acts of man he went away to live in the 
sky. 

II. He is often believed as living in thf sky^ 
the thunder being conceived of as his w’^eapon. Such 
belief is current among tfic Bushmen and the 
Semangs. 

III. Sometimes it is found that the Supreme 
Being is connected with rain as a source of fruitful 
fertility in the living world. *This idea still exists 
among the pygmies of central Africa (Negrillo people) 

and the Bushmen. ‘ • 

* 

• IV. The primitive mind believes that the 
Supreme Being is often connected with the material 
sky, but he is never identified with it, and is always 
conceived of as an independent and separate 
personality. 

xVj'Tribi'TKS 01^ Tniv Supkicmk Bking: There are 
eight attributes of the vSupreme Being: — 

1. Eternity: A sort of eternity is generally 
attributed to the Supreme Being. 'Phis is found 
among the Andamanese and the Semangs. 

2. Omnipotence: 'Phe Semangs and South 
Eastern Australians believe that the Supreme 
Being possesses enormous and limitless power. 

3. Omniscfence: It is one of the attributes of 
the Supreme Being. He supervises the right 
and the wrong actions of the human beings. 

4. BenEEicencE: There is a wide-spread belief 
in the primitive world that the Supreme Being 
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is altogether good. The goodness that men 
enjoy comes from Him only. Such belief is 
very strong in the minds of the Algonkins. 

5. ^Crkativk Powkr: The pygmy tribes, the 

Ainus, the Andamanese, Semangs, etc., believe 
that the Supreirje I'eing is the creator of all 
things of the earth. Among the South Kastern 
Australians there is a belief that man is made 
of clay material and the Supreme ]*eing has 
given him life through the nose. 

6. Morai^ity : I'he Suj)reme Being is morally a 
good*ont. 'I'his idea is very wide-spread amongst 
the Samoyeds, the Ainus aiid the (Ailifornialis. 

7. Givkr oi- ATorai, Godks: 'Phe primitive minds 
believe that the Sujjrcme Being is often ethically 
good and is the author of moral codes. This 
belief is current amongst the pygmy peoples,, 
the vSamoyeds, the x\inus, and the Californians. 

8. AIoral Guaroiax: The Supreme Being is 
also the guardian of the moral laws, and 
upholds his laws by giving rewards for the 
morally good actions and punishing the morally 
bad ones. Some believe that in the eyes of the 
Supreme Being there is a demarcating line 
between the good and the bad actions. 

Worship of thk Suprivmf Eking: — 

I. Praykr: (a) Mute prayer — A sort of prayer 
(petition) not to be uttered but expressed by body 
movements. This sort of mute prayer is found among 
the Eskimos and the Bushmen etc. (b) Spontaneous 
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prayer — Prayer expressed in language without any 
regular hymns (mantras), but scpeeches come out 
spontaneously. This is found among the' Negritos 
and the Terra del Feugians, etc. . (c) A third k/nd of 
prayer is not petitionary, but giving thanks to the 
Supreme Being. 

II. Sacrificiv: (a) Among the Australians, 
primitive Californians and some tribes of Africa, 
there is a sacrifice of leaves and feather sticks, 
(b) The hunting and the plant 'fathering peoples offer 
the 'first fruits to the Supreme Being. This idea is 
found among the pygmy peoples and the people of the 
Arctic cultures, (c) Praying for the pardon of one’s 
sins. As a Kari takes a bamboo knife, cuts with 
it at his knee and mixes the wound blood with water 
and throws the mixture to the sky (upward directions) 
praying for the pardon of his sinful actions. 

III. Formal Crrrmoniks : (a) Initiation cere- 

mony — Some primitive tribes believe that the Supreme 
Being teaches the laws of morality and religion. 

(b) Ritual ; A sacramental commemoration is found 
among the Algonkins and Central Californians. 

(c) Miscellaneous; Among some primitive people 
are found regular periodic prayers, annual sacrifices 
and ceremonial functions for rains, etc. 



PART III 
PRACTICAL 


A, 


iNTiiROPOMivTRY is defined as the conven- 
tional art or system of meausuring the human body. 

The object of anthropometry is to supidement 
visual observation, whi^^h is’always more or less limited 
and uncertain, by accurate mechanical determinatibns. 
The main t^unction of anthropometry is the complete 
elimination of personal bias and- the furnishing 'mf 
correct data on such dimensions of the body as is of 
importance. 

The measurements of the human body are done 
for : — 


(a) Military selection. 

(b) Industrial purposes. 

(c) Detection of bodily defects and their 
correlations. 

(d) Eugenic purposes. 

(e) Cranial investigations. 

(f) Medical or surgical purposes. 

(g) Scientific investigations. 

But we are mainly concerned with scientific 
investigations and the detection of bodily defects and 
their correlations in gymnastic purposes for the discri- 
mination and the investigation of races and their 
peculiarities. 
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InSTRVMNTS used in AnTIIROI’OMi.TRY 

CaeeipERS (Martin type) — The scale is straight, 
one end is fixed. on one of the curved legs, and runs 
along^separate piece attached to the movable leg by 
pivots. The instruinent is furnished with a binding 
screw on the said pieefe of the movable leg. When 
the legs are placed on the two points of measurement, 
the binding screw is turned to fix the legs in position 
and the distance of the legs is read along the scale. 
This instrument is reejuired for taking length ^and 

breadth measurements of the head. 

* 

Slide Compass — In it the scale rod is straight 
and forms the handle upon which the movable leg 
slides to find out its distance from the fixed leg. On 
one side of the scale the legs have sharp points for 
measuring the skeleton, and on the other they are 
rounded and flattened horizontally for measuring the 
living. This instrument is used in measuring nasal 
length and breadth. 

AnTiiropomETER — It consists of a long rod of 
rigid steel of four different parts of 50 c.ms. each. 
Upon one side of this rod there is a graduated ascend- 
ing scale from the bottom to the top where an im- 
movable socket is attached. A similar socket is also 
intended to bear a cross rod. This socket slides freely 
up and down the rod and records the height from the 
ground of any point upon which the end of the cross 
rod rests. On the opposite side the rod has a descend- 
ing scale. It is used for taking stature measurement. 
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Factors to bk notkd about an instrument 
beeore commencing measurements 

1. Name of the instrument. 

2. Note if the different parts are in proper^ order. 

3. Note the graduations and find out the zero 
mark. 

4. I'he instruments are to be handled properly. 

Recording 

1. Suitable record blanks to be procured. 

^ 2. Name, age, sex, occupation, locality, race etc. 
of the subject must be entered. 

3. Recording to be done at once during process 
o^ measurements. 

4. Name of the recorder and date must be 
subscribed. 

Selection of Subjects — is made on the basis of 
sex, age, homogeneity, pathological conditions and 
environmental distinctions. 

l^ATHOLOGiCAL CONDITIONS — For purely anthro- 
pological purposes all individuals, who are affected by 
some pathological conditions which materially alter the 
measurements, are not included in the series. These 
conditions are — rickets, tuberculosis of bones and joints 
etc. 

Study of Landmarks 

Measurements, in order to be strictly comparable 
must be taken in a strictly defined way and from or 
between the same anatomical points. These points 
whether on the living or the skeletal parts are known 
as anthropometric landmarks. 
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Definition* of measuuing points or landmarks 
Alare^ (al) — is the most projecting point on the 
lateral wings of Ihe nose. 

)isterion (ast)— A point behind the base of I'ne 
mastoid process* where the lambdoidal, parietal and 
occipital squamas sutuits meet, i.e. the meeting point 
of the parietal, temporal and the occipital bones. 

Auricular e (ait) — is a point, placed vertically 
above the centre of the auditory meatus, crossing the 
root of the Zygoma. ^ 

Bregma (b) — 'fhc meeting point of the frontal 
with the phrietal bones. . 

Basion (ba) — is a point, placed in the middle 
point of the anterior margin of the occipital foramen. 

Coronale (co) — The two points arc placed in the 
lateral margins of the frontal bone which record the 
termini! of the greatest breadth of the bone. 

Dacryon (d) — is a point, placed just within the 
inner margin of the orbit where the frontal bone meets- 
the lachrymo-maxillary suture. 

Buryon (eu) — The two points opposite to each 
other on the sides of the skull (parietal side) which 
form the terminii of the widest breadth. 

Frontomalare-Orbitale (fmo) — is a point placed 
at the orbital end of the frontomalare suture. 

Frontomalare-temporale (fmt) — is a point, placed 
at the outer end of the frontomalare suture. 

Glabella (g) — is the most prominent point, placed 
in the middle line between two eye-brow ridges. 

Gnathion (gn) — is the lowest middle point on the 
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lower border of the lower jaw (mandible). 

Gonion (go) — is the angle of the mandible be- 
tween its body and the ramus. 

fnion (i) — is a point wdiere the superior )tiuchal 
line cuts the median plane. 

Lambda (1) — is a point vdiere the occipital meets 
the two parietal bones. 

Lachrymal (la) — is a point where the posterior 
lachrymal crest intersects the fronto-lachrymal suture. 

Mastoidalc (ms) — is the lowest point on the 
mastoid process. 

Nasion (n) — is the junction of the frontal with 
the nasal bones (i.e. a point where the internasal 
suture meets the frontal bone). 

Opisthion (o) — is a point, placed in the middle 
point of the occipital foramen. 

O pistJiocranium (op) — is the posterior end of the 
maximum length line of the skull drawn from the 
glabella. 

Oralc (ol) — is a point in the bony plate where 
the line drawn tangent to the curves in the alveolar 
margin, back of the two medial incisor teeth, crosses 
the median plane. 

Orbitale (or) — is the lowest point in the lower 
margin of the orbit. 

Prosthion (pr) — is the lowest point of the inter- 
maxillary suture, placed upon the alveolar margin. 

Porion (po) — is the upper most point in the 
margin of the auditory meatus. 

Metopioft (m) — is a median point of a line con- 
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necting the two frontal eminences. 

Staphylion (sta) — is a point in the median line of 
the back of the hard palate where it crosses a line 
drawn tangent to the curves of the posterior margins 
of the palate. 

Subnasale (sn) or Nasospinale (ns) — is a point 
of the angle between the septum of the nose and the 
surface of the upper lip. 

Vertex (v) — is the highest point on the top of the 
head in the median sagittal line. 

Technique of Measurkmknts 

Maximum headlengtIi (g-op) i.e. the maximum 
glabello-occipital diameter of the head. 

Instrument — Martin’s slide callipers. 

Landmarks — ^Anteriorly the most prominent point 
of the glabella, posteriorly opisthocranium. 

Method — The experimenter applies the thumb 
and middle finger of his left hand in contact just 
below the glabella, places the fixed end of the left 
branch of the callipers on these fingers so that the point 
touches the glabella and applies the left fore-finger 
over the end. The right hand is now moved partly 
around the proximal part of the callipers so that the 
two branches rest on the fourth and middle fingers. 
The free end of the right branch is then applied over 
the middle line on the most prominent point of the 
•occipital bone and is moved up and down until the 
maximum length is noted. 

Maximum head breadth (eu-eu) i.e. the gfreatest 
transverse diameter^^n the horizontal plane of the head. 
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Instrument — Martin’S slide callipers. 

Landmarks — Determined solely by the* maximum 
breadth of the head above the mastoid and Zy^rca. 

Metpiod — ^The experimenter 'Stands behind the 
subject holding the ends of the instrument in both his 
hands and searching for the points on the parietals 
which give the maximum diameter. Care should be 
taken that the ends are always kept in a horizontal 
plane and at right angles to* the ‘maximum head length. 

Cepiiaeic Index — expresses the breadth of the 
head in terms of percent^e of the length of the head 

Nasae length (n-sn) i.e. the length of the nose 
from the nasal septum where this joins the upper lip 
to the nasion. 

Instrument — Martin’s slide compass. . 

Method — Apply left hand in such a way that the 
thumb is at a very short distance above the nasioif. 
Place the fixed branch of the compass against the 
thumb and with this gently touch the nasion. Push 
the movable branch of the compass to the point where 
the septum joins the upper lip and take the reading. 

Nasal breadth (al-al) — the maximum normal 
external breadth of the nasal bone determined without 
the exertion of any pressure. Care should be takra 
that the nostrils of the subject are not pushed in or 
out. 

Instrument — Martin’s Slide Compass. 

Nasal Index — (N.I. =5X100-5-1,.). 
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Height Vertex or Stature 
Instrument — Anthropometer. 

^ETHOD — subject stands erect on a level 
surface with heels together, the buttocks and shoulder 
kept in veritcal line, while the head is held so that the 
visual as well as the binocular axis are horizontal. 
The arms should be in natural position. The experi- 
menter stands just in front of the subject and toe 
square of the anthropometer is applied to the head 
horizontally two or three times and the readitlg is 
taken the instrument being placed just in front of the 
subject. 


Observations 

Skin Coeour — It is described by comparison with 
Von Luschan’s standard scale. It is taken on an 
unexposed as well as on an exposed part of the body. 
For the former, the underside of the arm, or the chest 
is selected. The cheek is studied for the effects of 
light and wind in pigment. The scale is held against 
the part of the skin studied and the number of the 
closest match noted. Skin colour according to 
Hrdlicka is given below: — 

White — light, medium, dusky, light-brown. 

Yellow — pale, brownish, dusky. 

Brown — light, medium, dark, chocalate. 

Black — ^brown, bluish, greyish, ebony. 

Hair— - its quantity, character, colour and texture 
are to be studied. 

Quantity — Normal, medium or thick. 

CAarocter— Straight, wavy or woolly. 
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Colour — White, grey or black (black, dark-brown, 
reddish-brown, light-brown, cloud-golden, red, grey). 

Texture — Coarse, medium or ' fine. 

FORM OF MEASUREMENTS 

Name Age Sex 

Date 

T ribe Clan Subdivision .... 

Place of birth ' Residence 

Occupation Language Religion 

Father Mother 

(m 

Mkasurements 

Head length (g-op) 

Head breadth (eu-eu) 

Nasal length (njns) 

Nasal breadth (al-al) 

Stature 

Indices 

Cephalic 

Nasal ' 


Obsekvations 

Skin Colour 

Hair Form 

Quantity 

Texture 

Colour 






